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“And Moses chose able men out of all 
Israel, and made them heads over the peo¬ 
ple, rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, 
rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. And they 
judged the people at all seasons: the hard 
causes they brought unto Moses^ hut every small 
matter they judged themselves. 

—Exodus XVIII: 15, i6. 
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FOREWORD 


Organization is as old as human society itself. 

Our primitive ancestors, before history began to be written, 
felt both the urge and the necessity to band together. By day, 
this awkward Man, with his new-found weapons in his 
clumsy hands, could stand alone and hold his enemy at bay 
by the power of his growing cunning. But when night fell, 
his helplessness weighed upon him and he fled in terror to 
the retreats where others of his kind were congregated, and 
sought with them a mutual solace of the fears that beset 
them all. Here these earliest men drew strength, courage, 
and inspiration from the simple fact of their presence to¬ 
gether. They saw, with their dawning intelligence, that in 
their battle with life they could not stand alone. 

The very universality of organization, considered simply as 
a phenomenon, furnishes sufficient evidence of its necessity 
in the general scheme of life. All human experience has 
demonstrated this practical necessity for the attainment of all 
group purposes. 

Most writers, when they touch this subject, dwell exclu¬ 
sively on what we may call the psychics of organization. This 
approach to the subject is in a sense justified, for every 
organization must grow out of a common interest and a 
combined effort. But if the psychics of organization were all 
there is to this subject, then we might be justified in speaking 
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of any mob as organized. It is, of course, possible to organize 
a mob demonstration, but this is not the usual origin of such 
gatherings. All mobs, however, have one feature in common: 
their members are usually dominated by a common emotion 
which resolves itself into a common aim and purpose. Here 
we have the psychics of organization but not its structural 
formalization; hence in a definite and formal sense there is 
no organization. 

Since the publication of our first edition in 1931 and then 
the edition of 1947 certain conditions have developed in the 
realm of government, with direct effects in the various spheres 
of American life, that have emphasized the importance of the 
principles of organization. Our historical ideal of constitu¬ 
tional democracy, with its implication of the minimum of 
government consistent with law and order, has been chal¬ 
lenged. America has been confronted by other ideals, de¬ 
scribed by such terms as socialism, communism, and fascism, 
and having one point in common, an unlimited extension of 
the sphere of government. 

Organization in the formal sense means order, and its 
corollary, an organized and orderly procedure. To find and 
correlate the formal principles that make this order is the 
aim of this book. Perhaps a better understanding of the 
principles of organization will enable us to have in America 
a strong, effective government and at the same time maintain 
our ideals of constitutional democracy and liberty—in other 
words a happy balance between order and personal freedom. 

Meantime, while the prophets in the various fields of our 
national life are engaged in a Babel of predictions about 
inflation or deflation, war or peace, more corruption or a 
moral renaissance, the author feels safe in predicting only 
that during the impending years we shall not suffer from 
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boredom. We shall be confronted by a continual series of 
crises in our national life, in the international situation, and 
in our individual and corporate and community lives. 

We need to avail ourselves of all the possible weapons for 
survival, material, moral, and spiritual. We must "sleep with 
one eye open” and be quick to adjust ourselves to the chang¬ 
ing scene. An effective weapon for survival can be the capacity 
for organizing quickly and effectively to meet the challenge 
of difficult situations. 

It is the hope of the author that the identification here of 
the principles of organization will make some slight contribu¬ 
tion to the development of more effective American organiza¬ 
tions. 

James D. Mooney 

New York, 

January, 19^4 
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ORGANIZATION 

W HEN any group combines for a given purpose, even 
if the group consists of only two persons or more, 
we have the psychic fundamentals of organization, plus the 
principle which must underlie all associated effort. Let us 
here employ the simplest illustration. Two men unite their 
strength to move some object that is too heavy or bulky to 
be moved by one. Here we have associated effort, which is 
synonymous with organization, and likewise coordination, the 
first principle that underlies all such effort. 

This illustration indicates the exact definition of organiza¬ 
tion. Organization is the form of every human association for 
the attainment of a common purpose. 

This definition does not mean that all forms of human 
association are alike, for these are as numerous as the variety 
of human aims and motives. An investigation of all conceiv¬ 
able human motives is beyond the range of this study, but 
at least it is axiomatic that any motive calling for associated 
human action must express itself in organization. These 
forms, of course, will vary according to the nature of the 
aim; it is only through the finding of certain features essen¬ 
tial to all forms that we can justify the claim that we have 
found a principle. Before we proceed, however, in the effort 
to identify such principles it is necessary to review some of 
the considerations implicit in our definition of organization. 
The first point is that this definition identifies organiza- 

I 



2 THE PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 

tion as a pure process. This indicates a dual relation; on the 
one hand, to the people who create and use the process and, 
on the other, to the aim or object of the process. Our purpose 
is the study of organhation simply as a process, which means 
the study of its internal structure. Obviously, this study will 
involve some consideration of people and their motives. 

In approaching this subject we sail on somewhat uncharted 
seas, so scant is the attention hitherto given to the study of 
organization in its formal aspects. Psychologists and soci¬ 
ologists as a rule have only an indirect interest in forms of 
organization as such. Their interest is usually centered on 
human motives, and the way these motives lead to action. 
Organizations of all kinds, ancient and modern, are described 
by many historians, but there is little effort to compare these 
organizations in order to trace through them all a common 
pattern. There is plenty of historical evidence that what we 
shall presently define as the principles of organization have 
always been known and understood, but nowhere do we find 
any attempt to correlate these principles in a real science of 
the subject. 

Organization has been termed the formal side of admin¬ 
istration, likewise the machinery of administration, the chan¬ 
nel through which the measures and policies of administration 
become effective. There is truth in these descriptions, but 
not the whole truth. Again, organization has been called the 
framework of every group moving toward a common objec¬ 
tive. Here also the simile is sound as far as it goes. It seems 
to imply that organization refers only to the differentiation of 
individual duties, as set forth in the familiar organization 
charts. But duties must relate to procedure, and it is here 
that we find the real dynamics of organization, the motive 
power through which it moves to its determined objective. 
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Organization, therefore, refers to more than the frame of 
the edifice. It refers to the complete body, with all its 
correlated functions. It refers to these functions as they 
appear in action, the very pulse and heartbeats, the circula¬ 
tion, the respiration, the vital movement, so to speak, of the 
organized unit. It refers to the coordination of all these 
factors as they cooperate for the common purpose. 

This description of the relation between organization and 
administration also indicates what is meant by system in 
organization. As organization relates to procedure, involving 
the interrelation of duties as well as duties in themselves, so 
system may be described as the technique of procedure. 

The introduction of the word "technique” gives us another 
slant on the relation of administration to organization. It 
might appear that organization is in some way subordinated 
to administration. In a practical sense, so it is, for the instru¬ 
ment must always appear subordinate to that of which it is 
the instrument, and one duty of administration is to provide 
its own administrative instrument, which means to organize. 
Yet in another sense the relation is reversed. If the building 
presupposes the builder, or organizer, the function of admin¬ 
istration also presupposes the building, or something to 
administer. Let us, therefore, compare these two in terms of 
technique. 

The art or technique of administration, in its human rela¬ 
tions, can be described as the art of directing and inspiring 
people, which must be based on a deep and enlightened 
human understanding. The technique of organization may 
be described as that of relating specific duties or functions in 
a coordinated whole. This statement of the difference be¬ 
tween organizing and administering clearly shows their inti¬ 
mate relation. It shows also, which is our present purpose, 
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As coordination contains all the principles of organiza¬ 
tion, it likewise expresses all the purposes of organization, 
in so far as these purposes relate to its internal structure. 
To avoid confusion we must keep in mind that there are 
always two objectives of organization, the internal and the 
external. The latter may be anything, according to the pur¬ 
pose or interest that calls the group together, but the in¬ 
ternal objective is coordinative always. 

Authority 

In some spheres of organization the external objective is 
not continuous. This is true of army organizations in peace¬ 
time, when all external objectives are in abeyance, and the 
army merely waits for mobilization day, for the day of 
action. In every form of organization, however, the internal 
objective must be constant. This internal objective is or¬ 
ganized efficiency, and everything that is essential to such 
efficiency is expressed in the single word "coordination.” 
There can be no waiting for "M-day” in coordination. It 
is a constant necessity in organization, essential to the 
existence of the organization itself. 

As coordination is the all-inclusive principle of organiza¬ 
tion, it must have its own principle and foundation in au¬ 
thority, or the supreme coordinating power. Always, in every 
form of organization, this supreme authority must rest some¬ 
where, else there would be no directive for any coordinated 
effort. 

The term "authority,” as here used, need not imply autoc¬ 
racy. Where true democracy prevails, this authority rests 
with the group as a whole, as it rests in our government 
with the people of the United States. In the simplest and 
most compact forms of democratic organization it is repre- 
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sented in the entire group, assembled at one time, in one 
place. Examples in secular government are separated as 
widely in time as the ecclesia of ancient Athens and the pres¬ 
ent New England town meeting. 

In whatever form it may appear, this supreme coordinat¬ 
ing authority must be conceived simply as the source of all 
coordination, and not necessarily as the coordinating direc¬ 
tive that runs through the entire organization. In a democ¬ 
racy like our own this authority rests with the people, who 
exercise it through the leaders of their choice. 

The distinction between authority and leadership is such 
a vital one that it will in due course be considered at greater 
length. It is sufficient here to observe that the supreme co¬ 
ordinating authority must be prior to leadership in logical 
order, for it is this coordinating force that makes the or¬ 
ganization. Leadership, on the other hand, always presup¬ 
poses the organization. There can be no leader without 
something to lead. Leadership, of course, must exercise a 
derived authority. In absolutist forms of government the su¬ 
preme coordinating authority usually exercises its own lead¬ 
ership, but this fact does not alter their essential difference. 

Just as vital as the distinction between authority and lead¬ 
ership is that between authority and power, two terms so 
often confused. Power in the psychic sense—that is, ability 
to do things—is distinctly an individual possession. When 
we speak of the power of an organization we mean that 
this power has become collective through coordinated effort. 

Authority, on the other hand, is a right. Hence we use 
the expression "moral authority,” and may say of some great 
teacher, as was said of Jesus, the greatest of all teachers, 
that he speaks "as one having authority,” which means that 
he has a moral right to speak as he does. In organization, 
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authority is likewise a right, because it inheres legitimately 
in the structure of the organization. The distinction in the 
political sphere between de jure and de facto governments 
is based on the difference between the right of authority, 
acquired through some procedure recognized as legitimate, 
and the mere possession of power, however obtained. 

The same observations apply to the exercise of authority, 
a truth that is not altered by the fact that authority rests on 
moral right. Rights cannot be divorced from duties, and if 
authority does not use its rights with due solicitude relative 
to these duties, it is sooner or later bound to fall. No or¬ 
ganization has any prospect of stability if moral factors are 
not its basis. 

Mutual Service 

Community of interest is the legitimate basis of every or¬ 
ganization. In searching for its psychic fundaments we find 
that it can mean only mutuality of interest. This in turn im¬ 
plies mutual duties, which means the obligation to mutual 
service. This obligation is universal, transcending, therefore, 
the sphere of organization. As expressed in the ancient 
Roman juridical maximum do ut des (I give that thou 
mayest give), it is the manifest basis of all human relations. 

In a special sense, however, it has an application within 
the sphere of organization. Here it is the moral phase of 
the principle of coordination. It is for this reason that or¬ 
ganizations of all kinds, whether governmental, religious, 
military, or industrial, furnish our best human examples of 
the spirit of mutual service. 

Although the formal technique of organization has, until 
recent years, received but scant attention, the humanistic 
phases of organization have an extensive literature. In this 
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literature the obligation to mutual service is called by vari¬ 
ous names, among them cooperation, integration, functional 
relating, and integrated functioning. All these terms suggest 
the formal as well as the human side of coordination, which 
shows how impossible it is to separate them. We must keep 
in mind that organizations are the creations of people, and 
hence that everything that is formal in organized forms must 
rest on psychic fundaments. 

A true coordination must be based on a real community 
of interest in the attainment of the desired object. It is 
equally true that a community of interest that is real, not 
only in the objective sense but likewise in everybody’s con¬ 
sciousness, can come only through a real community of un¬ 
derstanding. This means not merely that administration and 
members must understand each other, but that each and all 
must understand what the real purpose is and, furthermore, 
that every group represented in the organization must under¬ 
stand how and why the attainment of this purpose is essen¬ 
tial to the welfare of all. 

The reason, we think, is obvious. Mutuality of interest or, 
let us say, a common interest, does not, so far as human 
consciousness is concerned, constitute an identity of interest. 
The only conceivable means of attaining a true integration 
of all group interests in organization is through adminis¬ 
trative policies that will make this community of interest a 
more tangible reality to every member of the group. 

It is evident that every element of psychic coordination 
is a necessity in the establishment of harmony in all internal 
relations. Even this statement, however, does not include 
everything necessary in a truly coordinated ejSciency. Before 
we leave this subject of coordination, therefore, let us con¬ 
sider one more element, especially conspicuous in church and 
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military organization, which has its lessons for organizers in 
every sphere. 

Doctrine 

Q>ordination implies an aim or objective. But it does not 
follow, even where there is a true mutual interest, a mutual 
understanding, and a degree of mutual participation, that 
each and every member of the organization does in fact carry 
in his mind a deep understanding of the objective and how 
it may be attained. Among the higher officials, those who 
are responsible for results, this understanding should be 
ever present. They should know, furthermore, that the more 
this understanding seeps down through all ranks and grades, 
until all are permeated with it, the greater will be the co¬ 
ordinated effort and the greater the strength of the organi¬ 
zation for the accomplishment of its purpose. It is the neces¬ 
sary means to this end that brings us in contact with the 
significant word "doctrine.” 

To most people this word has a religious flavor, and well 
it may, for, of all forms of organization, religious associa¬ 
tions are the ones that are most deeply imbued with its 
spirit. But the word itself has a broader meaning. We see 
this illustrated in the various applications of the title "doc¬ 
tor,” which means simply the teacher, representative, or 
practitioner of a doctrine. There is, indeed, a doctrine for 
every conceivable form of collective human effort. 

Doctrine in the primary sense means the definition of the 
objective. In religious associations this doctrine is based on 
faith, as formally stated in the creed. In industrial organiza¬ 
tions it is the attainment of a surplus through service. In 
governmental organization we find different and constantly 
changing doctrines, but always a doctrine of some sort, how- 
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ever varied its interpretations by the leaders and statesmen 
of history. In this primary sense doctrine is synonymous with 
the objective. 

When we consider, however, the procedure necessary to 
attain the objective we encounter the secondary meaning of 
the word, which it seems a misnomer to call secondary, for 
it often transcends the primary meaning in practical impor¬ 
tance. This fact the following examples will show. 

With a physician or surgeon the doctrine of the objective 
is obvious. It is to make the patient well. But the doctrine 
of procedure and its application call for a thorough training 
and wide experience. Likewise, the doctrine of the military 
objective is simple. According to the school of Foch and Na¬ 
poleon, it is the forcing of a decision through the overthrow 
of the adversary. The necessary procedure, however, consti¬ 
tutes a highly technical art, in which all the principles of 
military strategy and tactics are involved. 

This point is vital in all forms of coordinated effort. Al¬ 
ways there is sure to be a doctrine of procedure of some 
kind, but it is not enough to have such a doctrine, nor is it 
sufficient for the doctrine to be a sound one. Above all, it is 
essential that this doctrine shall, in the popular phrase, be 
"sold” to everyone concerned. Every member of an organi¬ 
zation should not only know its doctrine, but he should feel 
it and absorb it until he lives in its atmosphere and makes 
it the guide of all his acts. 

A doctrine of procedure does not mean a body of set rules 
that must be accepted as though they were articles of faith. 
We shall presently discuss more broadly the distinction be¬ 
tween rules and principles in organization. "Indoctrination” 
in the military sense means simply the inculcation of those 
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principles which serve as the guide of the military man, 
whatever the situation he is compelled to face. 

To find a simpler illustration of unity of doctrine, and its 
necessity in the attainment of any group objective, we may 
turn to the field of sports, such as our national games of 
baseball and football, where groups are competing and 
where success in the attainment of the purpose depends on 
coordinated effort. In these sports there is a real functional 
differentiation of duties. In the formal sense, however, the 
problems of organization are all predetermined by the rules 
of the game. The primary objective also is so simple that 
the shortest word will state it. It is to tvin. 

When we come, however, to procedure, in other words, 
to the means necessary to win, we find emerging in each case 
a real doctrine which accounts for the high importance of 
the baseball manager and the football coach. Tracing each 
doctrine through all the intricacies of baseball and football 
strategy we find that it rests, as it must, on the first principle 
of organization, namely, coordination of effort. This coordi¬ 
nation, so essential to victory in any sport where a number 
of players combine their efforts for a common purpose, has 
given us the splendid word 'Teamwork.” 

Another illustration in a different sphere is the coordina¬ 
tion of a symphony orchestra. Here the purpose is the pro¬ 
duction of a collective harmony, not as a means to an end 
but as an end in itself. To attain this end each individual 
musician merges himself in the common purpose. Function¬ 
alism in an orchestra is as varied as the nature of the dif¬ 
ferent instruments. In the orchestra these individual func¬ 
tions derive their importance solely from their contribution 
to the common purpose, and the relation of each musician's 
function to this purpose is ever present in the instant result. 
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This fact of the objective resulting instantly from the initial 
coordination makes the orchestra the supreme symbol and 
the simplest illustration of a coordinated effort. 

Discipline 

One other factor essential to organized efficiency must not 
be overlooked. Organized efficiency in the pursuit of any ob¬ 
jective demands a doctrine, but the efficient application, even 
of the soundest doctrine, demands in turn an organized dis¬ 
cipline. By this we mean something more vital than the disci¬ 
pline imposed by command. That is essential, but even more 
vital is the discipline which command must impose on itself, 
for such discipline is the first necessity to ensure a truly 
organized efficiency. Without such self-discipline at the top 
it would be useless to expect it anywhere else down the line. 
The commander of a battleship is subjected to a greater de¬ 
gree of discipline than a bluejacket. Even the pope must 
every year wash the feet of a beggar and must go to con¬ 
fession twice a week. Discipline by example w'e may call it, 
but such examples are essential to the discipline of any 
organization. 

The sum of these observations is that the strength of an 
organization is determined by its spirit, that the spirit must 
be determined by the purpose and the means necessary to its 
attainment, and that these means imply a doctrine out of 
which the spirit of an organization grows and on which it 
lives. On the other hand, no organization can live on its spirit 
alone. Gx)rdination must have its formalism, which means 
its technique or method by which its power is directed to the 
attainment of the purpose. 
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C OORDINATION must contain in its essence the su¬ 
preme coordinating authority. It is equally essential to 
the concept of organization that there be a formal process 
through which this coordinating authority operates from the 
top throughout the entire organized body. This process is a 
tangible reality, observable in every organization. It appears 
in a form so distinct that it practically names itself. 

Scalar Principle 

The scalar principle is the same form in organization that 
is sometimes called hierarchical. But, to avoid all definitional 
variants, scalar is here preferred. 

A scale means a series of steps, something graded. In or¬ 
ganization it means the grading of duties, not according to 
different functions, for this involves another principle of 
organization, but according to degrees of authority and cor¬ 
responding responsibility. For convenience we shall call this 
phenomenon of organization the scalar chain. 

The common impression regards this scale or chain merely 
as a "type” of organization, characteristic only of the vaster 
institutions of government, army, church, and industry. This 
impression is erroneous. It is likewise misleading, for it 
seems to imply that the scalar chain in organization lacks 
universality. These great organizations differ from others 
only in that the chain is longer. The truth is that wherever 
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we find an organization even of two people, related as 
superior and subordinate, we have the scalar principle. This 
chain constitutes the universal process of coordination, 
through which the supreme coordinating authority becomes 
effective throughout the entire structure. 

The scalar process has its own principle, process, and ef¬ 
fect. These are: (i) Leadership, (2) Delegation, (3) Func¬ 
tional Definition, and they will be considered in this order. 

Leadership 

In the consideration of leadership in organization, two 
things are essential. We must define how it relates to the 
supreme coordinating authority, and then how it relates to 
the two other forms of the scalar process. 

Leadership represents authority, and it must possess all 
the authority necessary to the exercise of its leadership, but 
this does not mean that leadership and supreme authority 
are identical. It is true that there are and have been organi¬ 
zations where the supreme coordinating authority exercises 
its own leadership. This is characteristic of all absolutist 
forms. It appeared in the autocratic empires of antiquity. In 
recent years it has reappeared in the so-called totalitarian 
states. The usual procedure, however, is for the supreme 
coordinating authority, wherever it may rest, to appoint, 
elect, or otherwise designate its leaders. Such designation is 
itself a process; one that gives us the key to the true defini¬ 
tion of leadership in organization. 

Leadership is the form that authority assumes when it 
enters into process. As such it is the determining principle of 
the scalar process, existing not only at the source, but pro¬ 
jecting itself through the entire scalar chain until it effec¬ 
tuates the formal coordination of the entire structure. 
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The importance of efficient leadership increases with the 
growth of an organization. Such growth demands leaders 
who know the principles of organization and how to apply 
them. But the qualities of leadership involve more than the 
capacities of the organizer; they demand the psychic qual¬ 
ities of the leader. This phase of leadership is as vital as the 
spirit of coordination itself. It is in fact the operating phase 
of this process, since it is the leader who must coordinate 
not only the jobs but the people by whom the jobs are filled. 

One of the most concise summaries of the qualities essen¬ 
tial in efficient leadership is contained in the following utter¬ 
ance of General Charles P. Summerall, a past chief of staff 
of the United States Army. General Summerall says that 
‘'the leader must be everything that he desires his subordi¬ 
nates to become.” "Men,” he adds, "think as their leaders 
think, and men know unerringly how their leaders think.” 
General Pershing, in his Experiences, likewise observes how 
quickly the qualities of the leader are reflected in the group. 
This military testimony has direct application to leaders in 
every sphere. 

Although the leader always influences the group, he must, 
in order to justify his leadership, be satisfactory to the group. 
This is the necessity that explains in the main our modern 
constitutionalism. It would be an overstatement to say that 
the constitutional form ensures good government, but it 
does provide a ready means of escape from bad government. 
The group as a whole needs defense against bad leadership; 
hence the evolution of forms that make it reasonably easy 
to change the leaders. Thus, constitutional forms prevent the 
fixation of leadership which is characteristic of autocracies. 
So likewise does the principle of free opportunity, of which 
constitutional forms are the outward expression. 
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Returning to the formal principles of organization, the 
next point to be noted is that the scalar process emanating 
from leadership must have its own movement through which 
the scale is formed. It is this process that we shall now 
consider. 

Delegation 

Delegation means the conferring of a specified authority 
by a higher authority. In its essence it involves a dual re¬ 
sponsibility. The one to whom authority is delegated be¬ 
comes responsible to the superior for doing the job, but the 
superior remains responsible for getting the job done. This 
principle of delegation is the center of all processes in 
formal organization. 

Delegation appears in organization as a necessary con¬ 
sequence of processive authority or leadership. It is inherent 
in the very nature of the relation between superior and sub¬ 
ordinate. Tlie moment the objective calls for the organized 
effort of more than one person, there is always leadership, 
with its delegation of duties. This is true even of the sim¬ 
plest and most compactly organized unit, where there is 
always face-to-face leadership. It might appear to some that 
the foreman of a section gang on a railroad delegates no 
duties. In reality, unless he takes pick or shovel in hand and 
works with his men, he delegates everything except the one 
thing he cannot delegate, namely, the authority inherent in 
his own job and the responsibility that goes with it for get¬ 
ting the work done. 

Another point to be noted is that delegation always means 
the conferring of authority, and can never mean anything 
else. The term ‘'authority” is frequently taken to mean 
authority over people, but this is not its necessary meaning 
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in organization. Even the foreman of a section gang dele¬ 
gates an authority to his men, an authority to do certain 
things, which carries with it the responsibility for doing what 
is thus authorized. Always, in every job, even an office boy’s 
job, there must be a delegated authority of this kind, other¬ 
wise responsibility would have no logical basis. 

The responsibility of leadership for getting the job done 
does not exhaust this point. We must still consider the 
human factors implied in this responsibility. It is not alone 
what the leader must do but, above all, what he must be. The 
exercise of leadership presupposes, as its first necessity, the 
power of understanding. The true leader must know in its 
entirety what is intended, and know it so clearly that he can 
see the end from the beginning. Such knowledge is a neces¬ 
sity even in the boss of a section gang. Again, the leader 
may be directing the collective efforts of a group of men of 
the highest intelligence, each of whom is the complete 
master of the task to which he has been assigned. In each 
case there must be a leader whose duty it is to coordinate 
each factor with every other factor in the attainment of the 
common purpose. 

When an organization outgrows the possibility of face-to- 
face leadership, there must ensue that feature of organiza¬ 
tion which we may call subdelegation. This means that the 
leader begins to delegate an authority similar to his own. In 
other words, he delegates the right of delegation itself, in¬ 
volving the same kind of authority over others. Thus, we 
have the lengthening of the scalar chain, which appears in 
larger organizations of every kind. Whatever the length of 
the chain, however, the same principle must run through the 
whole structure. The subordinate is always responsible to 
his immediate superior for doing the job, the superior re- 
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mains responsible for getting it done, and this same rela¬ 
tionship is continued up to the top leader, whose authority 
makes him responsible for the whole. 

It should be observed that when authority delegates powers 
similar to its own, this may or may not mean the delegation 
of the right actually to appoint subordinates. In the case of 
appointments to important key positions, the higher author¬ 
ity may reserve this right. This, however, does not alter the 
relation between superior and subordinate in the scalar chain. 
The superior begins at once to delegate to the subordinate 
duties which carry with them their own authority; hence 
coordinated responsibility is implicit in all such relations. 

The psychics of delegation are as important as those of 
leadership; in fact, the main test of true leadership is the way 
in which it delegates its authority. It is likewise most reveal¬ 
ing as to certain human characteristics. The exercise of his 
delegating authority by the leader enables us to identify 
three different types. 

The first type is the so-called leader who always finds it 
easy, far too easy, to delegate his own authority. Such titular 
leaders would like, if they could, to delegate their own re¬ 
sponsibility, and may often imagine that they do. The chief 
characteristic of such people is an inherent dislike for re¬ 
sponsibility and the obligations it imposes. They are not, of 
course, real leaders, and never appear as such save through 
accident or circumstance, often of inheritance. 

The second type likewise finds it easy to delegate author¬ 
ity, and is quick to do so whenever he perceives its necessity. 
But he remains ever conscious that there is one thing he 
cannot delegate, namely, his own authority and the respon¬ 
sibility it involves. It is this sense of responsibility that makes 
him ready to delegate any duty as soon as the total task 
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begins to exceed his own unaided powers. Such men are the 
true organizers, the born organizers. Organizing genius 
seems to know instinctively that it must operate through 
the principles of organization in order to achieve a collec¬ 
tive efficiency in the pursuit of the common object. 

These tw^o represent the extremes of contrast. There is a 
third type, differing sharply from either, and this type often 
presents the greatest obstacle, sometimes insuperable, to 
organized growth. Men of this type may yield to none in 
the efficiency with which they perform any task that is 
within their own unaided powers. But they fail utterly as 
organizers because of their inability to utilize the capacity of 
others. Absolute physical necessity may compel them to dele¬ 
gate some duties, but they always try to withhold, as far as 
they can, the authority essential to an efficient performance 
of these duties. They would like, if they could, to be served 
by automatons. For the extremes of this type the hardest 
thing in the world is to delegate any real authority to any¬ 
body else. One of the tragedies of human experience is the 
frequency with which men, always efficient in anything that 
they personally can do, will finally fail under the weight of 
accumulated duties that they do not know and cannot learn 
how to delegate. Under such conditions growth through 
delegation is prevented by the character of the leadership. 

This problem is as old as human history. It is the subject 
of one of the most practical and human passages in Scrip¬ 
ture, the advice that Moses received from his father-in-law, 
Jethro, the priest of Midian, contained in the eighteenth 
chapter of the book of Exodus. Moses, when he received this 
visit in the wilderness, was staggering under the same prob¬ 
lem that has killed many a modern leader. He was attempt- 
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ing, in his own person, to perform the impossible duty of 
judging and governing all the people. 

Jethro observed his methods and saw what was wrong. 
‘The thing that thou doest,” he said, ’*is not good. Thou 
wilt surely wear away, both thou, and this people that is 
with thee: for this thing is too heavy for thee; thou art not 
able to perform it thyself alone.'* Then he suggested the 
only possible remedy, the delegation of duties. "So,’* in the 
words of Scripture, ’’Moses hearkened to the voice of his 
father in law, and did all that he had said. And Moses chose 
able men out of all Israel, and made them heads over the 
people, rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of 
fifties, and rulers of tens. And they judged the people at all 
seasons: the hard causes they brought unto Moses, but every 
small matter they judged themselves!' 

The problem of Moses, great as it appeared, was simple 
when judged by modern standards. It was simple because 
the age in which Moses lived was a simple age. His re¬ 
sponsibilities concerned a primitive people, wandering in a 
wilderness, who had not yet evolved beyond the tribal state. 
In contrast, ours is the most highly organized age in history; 
also the most diverse in its problems. However, the law, 
written or unwritten, which governs those who exercise 
delegated authority is always the same. "'Bring the hard 
causes to Moses, hut judge the s?nall matters yourself ex¬ 
presses it in a form that no human thought can improve. 

Another point becomes clear in this scriptural quotation: 
the psychics of delegation apply not only to the leader but 
also to the led. Among the latter we find the same types that 
we have noted among the leaders. There is one type of sub¬ 
ordinate whose habit of dependence on authority makes him 
prone to bring all causes to Moses; in the other case an over- 
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development of self-reliance may cause him to bring none. 
In the first instance the purpose of delegation is defeated; 
in the second a true coordination of policies becomes im¬ 
possible. 

The question of how to distinguish between the hard and 
the easy causes is one that can never be answered by mere 
rules of procedure. The solution must be found in principles 
that are superior to all rules. The answer, again, is coordina¬ 
tion, but what is here meant is a real coordination of spirit, 
based on the common knowledge of the common purpose 
and ingrained through the doctrine of the organization. The 
man who is permeated with such a doctrine invariably sees 
everything, the hard causes as well as the small matters, in 
their relation to the whole, and he needs no rule of pro¬ 
cedure to identify those causes that fall within his province 
and those that do not. 

When we examine the process of delegation, as it reveals 
itself in historical forms, we shall find it appearing in sev¬ 
eral phases other than the simple one just described. The 
form we have here considered is the one where leadership 
delegates to subordinates something of its own authority, 
in other words, delegation downward. Among historical 
forms we shall find the phenomenon of delegation upward, 
in which there is delegated an actual authority over the 
delegator, likewise of delegation outward, where a measure 
of authority is delegated to some outside organization. We 
shall also find a distinction between the direct, or immediate, 
forms of delegation and those that are indirect, or mediate. 
Another phenomenon, observable in the judicial sphere of 
government, is that the scalar gradations of the judiciary do 
not represent successive links of delegated authority, but 
that all of them derive directly from a higher authority. The 
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reason for this will become evident when we come to con¬ 
sider the character of the judicial function in organization. 

All forms of delegation have one feature in common. 
They indicate an authority of some kind that does the dele¬ 
gating and has the right to delegate. The sum of it is that 
delegation, as a form, possesses that universality in organi¬ 
zation which identifies it as a principle. Without this prin¬ 
ciple no organization can function. 

Functional Definition 

The third and effectuating principle of the scalar process 
is functional definition. This principle is not synonymous 
with functionalism, which is a separate principle of organi¬ 
zation, Functional definition is antecedent to all functions 
because it is the form in organization that assigns all func¬ 
tions. It is the scalar form through which leadership dele¬ 
gates to each subordinate his own specific task. 

In order to make clear the distinction between functional 
definition and functions as such it may be well to expand 
this point. What we have termed functional definition is 
simply the final end and aim of the entire scalar process. We 
have defined the scalar principle as the frocessiie form, and 
the functional principle as the effective form of coordination. 
It is evident, therefore, that in this scalar process there must 
be some ultimate form that produces the functional effect, 
otherwise the connection between the process and the effect 
would not be established. When a superior delegates any 
duty to a subordinate he defines the function of that sub¬ 
ordinate, which only scalar authority can do. Thus, func¬ 
tional definition is the end, the aim, and the finality of the 
entire scalar process. 

This truth may be demonstrated by a study of the scalar 
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chain in any form of organization. In a small, compact or¬ 
ganization, with only two links in the chain, those of leader 
and subordinates, the functional definition is direct and im¬ 
mediate. When the organization grows the chain lengthens, 
and subdelegation appears. This means simply an extension 
of the process. But the process itself is always the same. And 
functional definition is always its aim and object. 

We have witnessed in the preceding pages the complete 
unfolding of the scalar principle, which is the inherent 
process in organization through which authority, the ante¬ 
cedent coordinative principle, permeates the entire organized 
structure. This principle, operating through leadership, in 
turn delegates authority to subordinates in the scalar chain. 
The end and effect of this process lie in what we have called 
functional definition. Thus functional definition, the scalar 
form that defines and assigns every function, is antecedent to 
all functions. 



IV 


THE FUNCTIONAL PRINCIPLE 


B y the term "functionalism” we mean the distinction 
between kinds of duties. Thus, it is clearly distin¬ 
guished from the scalar principle. To employ a military 
illustration, the difference between generals and colonels is 
one of gradations in authority and is, therefore, scalar. The 
difference between an officer of infantry and an officer of 
artillery, however, is functional, because here we have a dis¬ 
tinct difference in the nature of these duties. 

This definition of functionalism is justified by current 
usage. But it is an invented meaning, due, like all such in¬ 
ventions, to the inadequacies of our language. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, the word "function” means the act of performance or 
execution, and may designate any activity that appears in 
organization, even to supreme authority itself. It is neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to emphasize the point that when we speak 
of functionalism in organization we mean functional differ¬ 
entiation between kinds of duties. 

Functions may be innumerable in variety according to the 
procedure necessary to attain the given purpose. This is ob¬ 
servable in modern manufacture, where the technique of 
mass production has introduced such minute divisions of 
labor that nearly every individual job has become a separate 
function. Here arises the question whether these great vari¬ 
eties of functions have any common denominators. Are there 
any universal principles of functionalism, in which are in- 
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eluded the sum of all functions, and, if so, can we identify in 
them the same logical order that we have already observed 
in the scalar process? There are such principles of func¬ 
tionalism, and they follow the same order. 

Principle of Functionalism 

In every organized undertaking there must be some func¬ 
tion that determines its objective, another that moves to its 
attainment, and a third that makes interpretative decisions 
in accordance with those rules of procedure that have been 
predetermined. These functions, which may be called the 
determinative, the applicative, and the interpretative, are re¬ 
lated as principle, process, and effect. In secular government 
they are known as the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial functions. 

Each of these primary or universal functions presupposes 
the coordinative and scalar principles of organization, al¬ 
though in absolutist forms of government this dependency 
is obscured by the fact that the supreme coordinating author¬ 
ity usually exercises its own leadership. Hence it usually 
appears in the threefold guise of supreme legislator, execu¬ 
tive, and judge, and likewise makes no functional distinc¬ 
tions in the delegation of these duties. 

In a constitutional form of government, however, all these 
functions are separately delegated. Under the American 
system the people elect their legislators, their higher execu¬ 
tives, and in many states their judges. When not elected 
directly by the people, these judges receive their appoint¬ 
ments through a procedure we shall describe as mediate 
delegation. The determinative or legislative function, be¬ 
cause of its usual collective character, appears more like a 
single unit than either of the others, yet even here is sub- 
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delegation of legislative authority. Even such common, 
everyday matters as the police rules regulating street traffic 
represent the exercise of a subdelegated legislative function. 

The judicial function, like the legislative and the execu¬ 
tive, is scalar in its organization, with the graduated author¬ 
ity of higher and lower courts, but here we do not find the 
subdelegation downward of judicial authority. This is ex¬ 
plained by the nature of the judicial function, in which the 
authority to decide confers no right of initiative. This ab¬ 
sence of initiative also explains all that is distinctive in 
judicial procedure. In the determinative and executive 
spheres the highest authority initiates, which means that it 
has the first word. In the judicial sphere the highest author¬ 
ity has only the last word. Hence procedure in the courts, 
unlike procedure in the two other functional spheres, moves 
not downward but upward. 

We have here described the three universal or primary 
functions as they appear in government. Their universality 
as functions, however, must be apparent. There is no con¬ 
ceivable duty, function, or individual job of any kind that 
does not involve one of three things; the determination of 
something to be done, the doing of that something, the 
decision of questions that may arise in the course of the 
doing in conformity with predetermined rules and practice. 
It may happen that all three functions are represented in 
the same job. 

Here enters another vital point. The frequent presence of 
all three primary functions in the same job indicates how 
much less we may expect to find these functions completely 
separated in the general structure of organization. At most 
this separation is relative. In secular government, where it 
appears more distinctly than in other forms, it has been 
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mainly a development of modern times, and such segrega¬ 
tion is never complete even in modern governments. 

In our own Constitution the legislative arm retains the 
judicial right of trial through impeachment. Likewise the 
Senate, in its authority to confirm or reject appointments to 
office, possesses an executive function. Thus, when the Sen¬ 
ate sits behind closed doors, to consider the fitness of such 
appointments, it is said to go into “executive session." On 
the other hand, the chief executive, through his advisory func¬ 
tion, backed by the right of veto, possesses a degree of au¬ 
thority in the legislative sphere. The truth is that the ideal 
of organized efficiency is not the complete segregation, but 
the integrated correlation of the three primary functions. 

Functional Correlation 

Here it may be urged that the ultimate purpose of every 
organizer is the integrated correlation of all functions. True 
enough, and such correlation, to be truly scientific, must be 
based on the principles of organization. The organizer 
should know the three primary distinctions that underlie all 
functionalism. He should know that these functional prin¬ 
ciples are universal in organization; that even the adhering 
function we call “staff" must relate in some way to all of 
them. He should know that, as the three scalar forms con¬ 
stitute the principle of processive coordination, so the three 
universal functional forms must be the basis of all effective 
coordination. He must identify these functional principles, 
as they appear in every job, and make them the basis of his 
correlation. 

The history of functionalism in organization may be 
briefly traced, in its broad outlines. We have seen that the 
functional principle is always present in every organized 
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undertaking, but the highly diversified functionalism of 
present-day factory organization, for example, is a develop¬ 
ment of modern times. Even in older forms of organiza¬ 
tion, however, we may trace through the ages an increasing 
diversity in functional duties. This was due not only to the 
growth of these organizations, but mainly to the advance in 
the range of human knowledge, and especially of technical 
knowledge. In a primitive age, relatively destitute of such 
knowledge, the functional differences were bound to be few 
and of a simple kind, but the growth of technology intro¬ 
duces another and supplementary functionalism. This tech¬ 
nical functionalism first appeared in military organization, 
where the use of different weapons introduced real func¬ 
tional distinctions between different arms of the service. 

Specifying Duties 

The importance of an exact specification of all individual 
duties, in its effect on the morale of an organization, may 
be shown by examples that are familiar in all human experi¬ 
ence. How often do we hear it said of organized institutions 
of every kind that they are all ’’shot through with politics.’* 
A superficial thinker might take this as a reflection on the 
personnel. If he should become acquainted with this per¬ 
sonnel he might be surprised to find how good it really is. 
Ten to one, we must go to organization, rather than to per¬ 
sonnel, to find the real cause of the trouble. 

To say that such conditions, when they exist, are the fault 
of administration is true but not sufficiently explicit. They 
are due to the administrative neglect of the necessities of 
formal organization and the application of its principles. 

When a member of an organization is placed in a posi¬ 
tion with duties ill defined in their relation to other duties. 
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what happens? Naturally he attempts to make his own in¬ 
terpretation of these duties and, where he can, to impose 
this view on those about him. In this process he encounters 
others in similar cases, with friction and lack of coordina¬ 
tion as the inevitable result. 

On the positive side orderly procedure gives way to the 
practice of "cutting across lots”; in its negative phase it 
results in the shirking of responsibilities or, in popular 
phrase, "passing the buck.” Such conditions become aggra¬ 
vated when leadership itself takes short cuts without consid¬ 
ering the long-time consequences. The two conditions usually 
go together, for the leadership that is careless in the speci¬ 
fication of subordinate duties is likely to be disorderly in the 
exercise of its own. True coordination in the formal sense 
can be effectuated only through exact definition of duties, and 
this must begin at the top. Without it there will be friction 
even at the top, and under these conditions it is futile to 
look for harmony down the line. 

The opposite type of leader, the one who regards the exact 
specification of the duties pertaining to every function, in 
their relation to other functions, as of first importance, may 
sometimes appear formalistic, but in the results he is justified 
by all experience. 

Reason and evidence combine to prove that exactitude in 
the specification of tasks is a necessity in the creation of a 
true collective harmony. Harmony in this phase may be 
merely passive, however, expressed in the absence of fric¬ 
tion. To translate this passive harmony into an active and 
efficient harmony, something more is needed, and here we 
are reminded of the dictum of Marshal Foch, that active 
obedience always presupposes understanding. The employee 
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who is charged with some duty or function, if he conceives 
it only as such, may perform his duties passively. But when 
he sees its relation to other functions all about him, and 
the relation of all to the total purpose, there ensues a mental 
process that relates him personally to that object and helps 
to transform him from a passive into an active participator 
in the common purpose. When all the members of an organi¬ 
zation attain this attitude, the result is a unity of spirit, the 
mainspring of efficient cooperative effort. 

Formal correlation of functions is the task of the organizer. 
His job is to correlate duties as such. Correlation of spirit is 
the responsibility of the leader. He correlates the people 
who perform these duties. These facts show the importance 
of an understanding of the formal principles of organization. 
But not until there is a true and general understanding of 
the common purpose do we have that real and active hori¬ 
zontal correlation which is the final test of a truly efficient 
organization. 

Writers on administration distinguish bet^v^een the prin¬ 
ciples of perpemiia 4 lar and horizontal correlation. Express¬ 
ing the same thought in the terms here used, these two 
forms relate to the scalar and functional principles. We 
have called it the duty of leadership to achieve a complete 
correlation of functions. Leadership, however, represents the 
scalar principle in organization. This scalar relation, alone, 
through the contact of command cannot provide the uni¬ 
versal understanding of the common purpose, the relation 
of each individual to this purpose and to every other indi¬ 
vidual through it, which are necessary to true functional 
correlation. 

Leadership must create and employ horizontal contacts to 
supplement the perpendicular, so that this understanding may 
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be properly disseminated throughout the organization. This 
service must be used by the scalar authority not only for its 
subordinates, but for itself. 

Only in this way can the unity of spirit, the real power 
of cooperative efficiency, be developed. 
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THE STAFF PHASE OF FUNCTIONALISM 

S TAFF service in organization means the service of ad¬ 
vice or counsel, as distinguished from the function of 
authority or command. This service has three phases, which 
appear in a clearly integrated relation: the informative, the 
advisory, and the supervisory. 

The informative phase refers to those things which au¬ 
thority should know in framing its decisions; the advisory, 
to the actual counsel based on such information; the super¬ 
visory, to both preceding phases as applied to all the details 
of execution. It is through this last phase that the informa¬ 
tive and advisory phases become operative throughout an 
entire organization. If authority needs all the information 
that is requisite in making its decisions, those down the line, 
to whom is delegated the carrying out of orders, need the 
information requisite to a truly intelligent execution. Staff 
service, in this phase, may be called a service of knowledge, 
and, as such, it supplies the final necessity in a true horizon¬ 
tal coordination of organized effort. 

Here arises a vital question. How are we to distinguish 
in psychic terms between the functions of line and staff? 
In terms of organization the answer is simple. It is the 
function of the staff merely to counsel; that of the line, and 
the line only, to command. But these terms may be too 
simple. They leave unanswered the main question. Why 
should the line commander need the services of a staff of 
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counselors? Why, as commander, assuming him to be fit for 
command, should he not be in counsel sufficient unto him¬ 
self? 

It would be easy to reply that, in every large organiza¬ 
tion, the information the line leader needs in framing his 
decisions requires more than mere individual counselors; it 
requires nothing less than organized staff counsel. But when 
we advance to the next phase of staff service—from the 
informative to the advisory —we encounter another aspect 
of the line and staff relation. Here we find the staff function 
exercising an authority of its own, an authority that is no less 
real than line authority, even though it includes no right of 
command. 

The point is that the line represents the authority of man\ 
the staff, the authority of ideas. The true value of a staff 
official has only one measure—his ability to generate ideas 
that are of value to line authority, and his efficiency in 
imparting these ideas to the whole organization. Through 
this authority, inherent in sound and workable ideas, the 
Staff official may frequently advance to important line com¬ 
mand. Likewise, advancement in line leadership may often 
depend on the leader’s capacity to generate workable ideas, 
quite as much as anything inherent in his own right of 
command. 

The term "staff phase of functionalism” is used by us 
advisedly. The familiar expression, borrowed from military 
terminology, is "line and staff.” The almost invariable use 
of these terms in conjunction is intended to distinguish be¬ 
tween the right of command and the function of counsel. To 
the layman, however, it may be misleading in its implica¬ 
tions. It may suggest that the structure of organization is 
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like a double-track railroad, consisting of line and staff as 
two coordinated functions. 

There could be no more erroneous conception. The struc¬ 
ture of organization is single-track only, and can never be 
anything else. What is known in military organization as 
the line is synonymous with what we have called the scalar 
chain, and there can be but one chain of line authority. Any 
duty in organization that cannot be identified as an actual 
link in the scalar process is an auxiliary function, adhering 
to the line like the sidings along the main track. This means 
that every staff function must adhere to the line in some 
dependent relation, and could not otherwise exist. If we 
find in staff organization a counterpart of the same scalar 
gradations that appear in the line, this is implicit in the fact 
of its adherence. It must, of necessity, follow the gradations 
of that to which it adheres. 

Auxiliary Service 

The staff is purely an auxiliary service. Its function is to 
be informative and advisory with respect to both plans and 
their execution. This is implicit in the meaning of the word 
'’staff,” which is something to support or lean upon but w^ith- 
out authority to decide or initiate. In the case of the execu¬ 
tion of plans the only difference is that staff service becomes 
informative and advisory with respect to plans already 
formed, and in that sense supervisory. Hence, in the sphere 
of execution, the staff functionary, though he has no right 
of command inherent in his own function, may and usually 
does speak in the name of higher authority. To avoid con¬ 
fusion of ideas it is always essential to identify functions 
as such, without regard to the shifting relations through 
which such functions may be exercised. Above all, it is essen- 
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tial to keep in mind that the difference between staff and line 
is not the difference between thinking and doing, for these 
two faculties are present in every activity. The term "staff*' 
is strictly one of formal organization, to distinguish the 
function of counsel from the scalar right of command. 

Taking organizations concretely, we shall find the same 
characteristics in staff service that we have already noted 
in our study of functionalism. We have observed that even 
the three primary functions—planning, performing, and de¬ 
ciding according to plans—are never completely segregated 
in any organization. We must not expect, therefore, to find 
complete segregation of individual staff as distinguished 
from line duties. 

To illustrate: the head of some department that is dis¬ 
tinctly staff in the nature of its service to the organization 
as a whole must, nevertheless, possess a line authority 
within his department. Again, in organizations we find de¬ 
partments that have both line and staff duties. The heads 
of such departments may have an advisory relation to the 
top leadership, but they have line authority with respect to 
the performance of their own particular function. 

This is generally true of organizations that are depart- 
mentally functionalized at the top. It is always the case in 
secular government, and appears in the relation of cabinet 
officers to the premier or president. In army organization 
such departmentalized functions are always classed as staff, 
yet even here there are some duties which, strictly speaking, 
are auxiliary line functions. This is true of the so-called staff 
troops, whose duties are mainly concerned with communi¬ 
cation, supply, and transport. However, in tracing historically 
the origin of such duties we find that they have all grown 
originally out of some informative and advisory service^ 
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and this explains why they are still included under the gen¬ 
eral term of "staff." 

Another possible source of confusion on the historical side 
is the word "staff" itself, which has not always had its 
present and generally accepted meaning. In older military 
forms the term was applied in a collective sense to all 
officers, whatever their functions, who were in immediate 
contact with the commander in chief. The present meaning 
of the term in military organization is hardly older than the 
eighteenth century. It remains true, however, that military 
organization was the first to use the term in its present sense. 

Staff Evolution 

The history of the staff phase of functionalism, as it ap¬ 
pears in various kinds of organizations, with differing ob¬ 
jectives, will be reserved for later consideration. For the 
present it will suffice to indicate in broadest outline the gen¬ 
eral character of this evolution. 

We have already noticed, in tracing the general history 
of functionalism, that it is always present in its three primary 
forms—the determinative, the applicative, and the interpre¬ 
tative—and that a supplementary functionalism, strictly 
technical in character, evolves only with advancing human 
knowledge. A similar evolution appears in the history of the 
staff function. Technical staff functionalism probably made 
its first appearance in military organization, for technical 
differences in line duties, owing to variety of weapons, first 
appear in this sphere. Where there are different line func¬ 
tions it is reasonable to assume corresponding differences in 
staff service, but we can find no such functions actually de¬ 
scribed in the organization of ancient armies. There is one 
staflf function, however, that is always present in every or- 
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ganization, ancient or modern, namely, the staff service of 
collective counsel. 

The collective character of early staff service accorded 
with the needs of a primitive age. The primitive leader 
neither needed nor could command technical counsel, for of 
i-echnical knowledge there was little or none. But one need he 
had in common with every leader, ancient or modern, namely, 
the broad wisdom drawn from the well of human experience, 
and for such help and guidance he depended on the collective 
counsel of those about him. The importance of this staff func¬ 
tion is proved by the fact that it was not informal or oc¬ 
casional. It had become formal as far back as we can trace it. 

Among ancient examples are the Homeric chiefs, on 
whom the king depended for counsel, and the witenagemot, 
literally council of wise men, of the Anglo-Saxon kings. An 
advisory council of some sort is as old as organization it¬ 
self. It is equally modern, for no advance in human knowl¬ 
edge will ever remove the leader's need for the help of ele¬ 
mental human wisdom, and especially of collective wisdom, 
in the making of all-important decisions. 

Another lesson of history is the constant flux or movement 
of staff functions, ever contracting, expanding, or changing 
their form according to times and conditions. A classic ex¬ 
ample is the senate of ancient Rome. This body, which under 
the ancient kings and the consuls of the early Republic had 
been purely advisory, with no legislative authority, gradu¬ 
ally usurped line powers until, in one period of Roman 
history, it exercised the highest authority of the state. 

The contrary examples are equally notable. We have 
in history instances of important staff functions which, 
through either atrophy or the transformation of staff duties, 
retain their original character in name only. The usual 
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tendency in such cases is for the council, or collective staff 
function, to become departmentalized, a trend that is in¬ 
herent in specialization of every kind. In ecclesiastical or¬ 
ganization we find an example in the consistory of cardinals, 
as distinguished from the conclave; in secular government, 
in the British privy council. Both these bodies, in their origin, 
were collective advisory councils to the sovereign authority, 
and such in theory they remain. In both cases, however, the 
growth of specialization has done its work. In the Catholic 
Church today these functions are exercised mainly by the 
different congregations of the Curia Romana; in Great 
Britain, by a relatively modern committee of the privy coun¬ 
cil known as the cabinet. In each case the meetings of the 
complete body have become merely formal and ceremonial. 

In the history of the staff function in military organiza¬ 
tion we find still another trend. It begins with individual 
staff services, and evolves into a departmentalized and co¬ 
ordinated staff service. This difference is explained by the 
fact that, unlike church or secular government, warfare, in 
its very essence, is a technical matter. In the early days, 
however, when military weapons were the simple bow, sword, 
and spear, and when battles were fought under the immedi¬ 
ate eye of the commander, the staff services were relatively 
few and minor. The changing conditions of warfare that 
began with the invention of gunpowder, the revolution in 
arms and equipment, and the resulting problems of supply 
and transport led to an increase in the number and impor¬ 
tance of these staff functions until their coordination became 
imperative. Out of these necessities has evolved the modern 
general sta^, a true advisory council, departmentalized but 
still a unit, which advises concerning all plans and super¬ 
vises their execution, from every phase of departmental 
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service to the military strategy which determines the total 
movement, and assembles all these elements in a coordinated 
whole. 

Throughout all this change, two factors only appear con¬ 
stant. One is the ever-present staff principle, which in some 
form is always operative. The other is the constant move¬ 
ment in the relation between line and staff duties. 

Is it possible, in these changing line and staff relations, to 
identify any definite cycle? The only one that has appeared in 
modern industrial organization is involved in the application 
of the principle of delegation, with its tendency toward 
either centralization or decentralization. 

Line and Staff Relations 

Undue centralization always tends to confer a measure 
of line authority on the staff. Centralization favors the maxi¬ 
mum of technical staff efficiency, but the extreme of this 
tendency may sacrifice other things of equal moment; above 
all, the decentralized initiative that may be necessary in 
many cases. 

The psychics of the line and staff relation involve simply 
a broader restatement of the psychics of leadership. The 
leader is the head of the line, and it is the line, in every form 
of organization, that represents its real fighting strength. The 
leader must be strong not only in movement, but in the 
planning that precedes the movement. The value of staff 
service presupposes a leader who is competent to appraise 
such counsel. 

The individual staff official is concerned with the special 
phase of the situation that pertains to his own staff function. 
This phase must relate to other phases, however, and for 
this reason individual staff services must be coordinated in 
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a complete staff service. But the line leader is, after all, the 
final coordinator. General Summerall, formerly Chief of 
Staff, U. S. Army, expressed the psychics of the line and 
staff relation in words that apply to organization in every 
sphere. "The commander,” he said, "must know the art 
of staff support, and each member of the staff must know 
the art of command. Yet no commander can be replaced by 
any staff, however able the latter may be. The responsibility 
for decision and initiative must rest with him, and he must 
have the attributes, the character, and the knowledge to 
be worthy of the confidence and the service of the staff.” 

It may be asked why the leader who can qualify under 
these exacting specifications should need a functionalized 
and coordinated staff service? The answer is to be found in 
the complexities of modern life, which are reflected in all 
forms of organization. Always there are too many things to 
think about, too many factors to consider, too diversified a 
knowledge required for their solution, for the unaided 
capacity of one leader to compass. Though all decisions must 
remain with the directing head, it is imperative that these 
problems should come to him predigested, with all the 
thought and research that organized staff service can bestow 
upon them. The staff is an expansion of the personality of 
the executive. It means more eyes, more ears, and more 
hands to aid him in forming and carrying out all his plans. 

When we come to the psychic attitude of leadership to¬ 
ward staff counsel, we find the same types of leaders which 
we have already observed in the delegation of authority. 

First is the leader who leans too hard on his staff, which 
means that he is prone to rely on others for his own thinking. 
Such leaders have been common enough in the past, espe¬ 
cially in the realm of government. The monarchical system. 
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with its principle of leadership through inheritance, has in 
past ages given the world far too many leaders who were 
unfit to rule. Under such leadership, if long continued, either 
of two things usually happens. In the first instance, the func¬ 
tionalized staff counselors gradually assume line authority 
in their own departments. The result is what is called a 
bureaucracy, where each department tends to become a law 
unto itself, with little coordination through centralized con¬ 
trol. 

In the other case, some one counselor gradually usurps 
the function of leadership until the previous leadership 
becomes merely titular. Conspicuous historical examples were 
the mayors of the palace under the later Merovingian kings 
in the seventh and eighth centuries, and the more recent 
shogunate in Japan. In such cases, either the titular authority 
reasserts its leadership, as it did in Japan, or the actual leader¬ 
ship becomes formal, as it did in Central Europe with the 
founding of the Carlovingian dynasty. Another example of 
titular leadership, entirely different in its origin, is found in 
modern constitutional monarchies. Here the gradual transfer 
of authority to counselors, who, as ministers, acquire a real 
line responsibility, is due to the transition from autocracy to 
constitutionalism. The ancient form survives in the modern 
substance. 

Another type of leader survives more frequently in modern 
organizations. This is the leader whose confidence in his 
own strength renders him impervious to staff counsel. Leader¬ 
ship of this sort, to be successful, must manifest surpassing 
genius. Only a Napoleon can act thus and, in the popular 
idiom, "get away with it.” The long-term effects of such 
leadership must be destructive of organized efficiency. Staff 
service always tends to atrophy when its counsels are ignored. 
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The third and truly modern type of leader need not be 
described, for we have already indicated his main qualities. 
This leader represents the real balance between the two 
extremes, and for the same reason achieves a true balance 
between the line and staff functions. 

Principles of Staff Service 

It is evident that there are two prime necessities in an 
efficient staff service: coordination and infiltration. 

The importance of staff coordination has already been in¬ 
dicated. Without such coordination the practical result would 
be only a confusion of counsel. What line authority requires 
of its staff is a complete and correlated picture, for such a 
picture is an absolute necessity in the making of sound de¬ 
cisions. This necessity explains the purpose of the depart¬ 
mentalized general staff in armies, where the staff activities 
are so coordinated that the contributions of all departments 
are made to fit together in a complete picture. 

The term "coordination” describes the necessary method 
of sound staff procedure, but infiltration of knowledge is the 
ultimate purpose of all staff activities. Staff service is not 
alone for the top leader. It comes to him first, for he needs 
it in the making of his own decisions, but the subordinates 
in the scalar chain, down to the rank and file, likewise need 
it in the intelligent execution of all plans. Even in military 
organization, where the nature of the objective requires 
a greater rigidity of discipline, and consequently a stronger 
emphasis on the function of command, the fact that efficient 
procedure cannot be insured through the contacts of com¬ 
mand alone has been demonstrated by all military experi¬ 
ence. To insure the completely unified structure, unified 
both in form and in the spirit of the common purpose, there 
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must likewise be horizontal coordination, based on contacts 
that provide a true service of knowledge. Every enlight¬ 
ened leader knows this. How often do we find the leader, 
laying aside for the time his function of command, and 
assuming the role of staff counselor to his subordinates! 
Anyone who has had the fortune to serve under such a leader 
knows the inspiration and the indoctrination, of both pur¬ 
pose and procedure, that is infused by this type of leadership. 

This kind of indoctrination, issuing directly from the 
leader, must, through physical necessity, be confined largely 
to what we have called face-to-face leadership. In a vast 
institution such direct contacts throughout the entire organi¬ 
zation are impossible; hence an informative and advisory 
service, establishing these contacts throughout the whole 
structure, must itself be organized. In military organization 
we find this necessity provided for in the scalar gradations 
of the staff, with complete general staffs attached to each 
unit down to the division, and individual staff services at¬ 
tached even to the smaller units of command. This form of 
organized and infiltrated staff service is now becoming 
paralleled in our most advanced industrial institutions. 

This service of knowledge in the sphere of execution has 
been defined by us as the supervisory phase of staff service. 
The term means more than mere general oversight. Detailed 
supervision is what is meant, and for such supervision in¬ 
spection is a better name. So important is this service of 
inspection that some organizers distinguish between the 
planning staff, the operating staff, and the inspection staff. 
Inspection, however, pertains mainly to operations and may, 
therefore, be included in the operating or supervisory staff 
function. 

One other aspect of this service of knowledge remains to 
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be considered, and some may regard this as the most im¬ 
portant of all. It is not alone the leader who has important 
things to tell his subordinates, either directly or through 
organized staff service. These subordinates may have im¬ 
portant things to tell the leader, things that he should know 
in the exercise of his leadership. They have important things 
to tell each other also, and this mutuality of things to be 
made known runs through all relations of superiors, subordi¬ 
nates, and equals, in every link of the scalar chain. The in¬ 
filtration of a true service of knowledge cannot be conceived 
as merely moving from the top downward. No organization 
can be truly unified in spirit until it has evolved a similar 
service moving from the bottom upward. It is well in organi¬ 
zation that all should have the right to be heard, for it is 
only through this right, an organized machinery for its ex¬ 
pression, and a stimulus to its exercise that a truly informed 
leadership becomes conceivable or possible. 

This discussion of the staff phase of functionalism com¬ 
pletes our review of the formal principles of organization. As 
an aid to the reader in visualizing the actual coordination 
of these principles, and their ready identification as they 
will appear and reappear throughout this book, we offer 
the following Logical Frame of the Principles of Organi¬ 
zation. 

The coordination of the principles of organization in this 
frame follows the order of the basic logical laws as re¬ 
vealed in Louis F. Anderson’s Das Logische. Seine Gesetze 
und Categorien (Felix Meiner, Leipzig, 1929). This source 
explans the logistic method we have followed in our pres¬ 
entation of this subject. We shall now consider the psy- 
chologisticy or practical, evidence of the validity of these 
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LOGICAL FRAME OF THE PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 
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principles, which it is the aim of the following historical 
review to supply.' 

^ It should be added that the historical proof, although it retains its 
fundamental importance, is no longer the only corroborative evidence avail¬ 
able to students of this subject. Since the publication of our first edition in 
1931 there have been important contributions to the study of organization, 
in which the voice of the practicalist is distinctly heard. Prominent in this 
literature is a symposium of Papers on the Science of Admtniitratiun^ edited 
by Luther Gulick and L. Urwick, published in 1937 by the Institute of Public 
Administration of Qilumbia University. Of notable significance is Urwick's 
contribution on The Function of Administration, with special reference to 
the work of Henri Fayol." Fayol was the most distinguished practicalist who 
has written on this subject, and the Urwick article shows the complete co¬ 
herence of Fayol’s treatment with the ’Logical Frame” in this book. 




VI 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 
AS REVEALED IN HISTORY 


T he principal forms of organizations are revealed in 
the institutions of state, church, military, and industry. 
Through them all can be traced the colors of a common pat¬ 
tern. Differing objectives do not obliterate the outlines of this 
imiversal design. 

Of these four the most efficiently organized are undoubt¬ 
edly the institutions of church and military. In both cases the 
reason is obvious. In church organization this efficiency grows 
out of a common purpose in the pursuit of the religious ob¬ 
jective. In military organization it derives from the same unity 
of purpose in the pursuit of the given military objective. For 
these reasons these two spheres furnish our best examples of 
organized efficiency. 

Of all institutional forms, those of government are nearly 
always the least efficient. Singleness of purpose, so conspicu¬ 
ous in the ecclesiastical and military spheres, is usually con¬ 
spicuous by its absence in the governmental sphere. Instead, 
we find constantly conflicting motives of leaders, parties, and 
classes within the organization, with deplorable results in its 
organized effectiveness. 

Our historical study of the objectives of organization be¬ 
gins naturally with government, for, despite the imperfections 
of all governmental forms, past and present, there is a sense 
in which government and organization are synonymous. 

47 
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One obvious characteristic to be found in government is the 
complexity of the objective. Relatively speaking, the objec¬ 
tives of religion, warfare, and industry are so simple that 
they may be stated in the shortest of phrases. The objective 
of industry may be defined as profit through service; that of 
warfare as the military defeat of an enemy; that of religion 
as the welfare of the soul. It is only when we advance to 
the doctrine of procedure that complexity may appear. 

Governmental Objectives 

In the case of government this complexity begins with 
the definition of the primary objective itself. In considering 
the different theories of governmental objective we find one 
extreme in the individualistic school of the philosopher, 
Herbert Spencer, who held that the sole function of govern¬ 
ment is to protect the individual in the enjoyment of his 
rights and liberties (^Social Statics). At the opposite pole 
is Karl Marx. His theory is the extreme of what we know as 
paternalism, directed to an economic purpose. It would make 
every activity of life—economic, industrial, commercial, and 
educational—subject to governmental control. 

Despite the difference of theories there must be some ob¬ 
jective of government that is common to all theories and 
universal in practice, otherwise the phenomenon of con¬ 
tinuous government of some sort, in every kind of human 
society, could not be explained. This universal objective is 
not hard to find. It is best expressed in the word "protection,” 
however this protection may be applied. It is impossible to 
conceive of any kind of government which does not have 
for its object the protection of somebody, whether in prac¬ 
tice this protection is enjoyed preeminently by one, by a few, 
by many, or by the whole human society. Even in the worst 
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of governments it must extend in some degree to all, for it is 
only through an orderly state of society that the interests 
of those in power can be protected. All theories of govern¬ 
mental objectives simmer down, therefore, to the one word 
*‘protection.” It is literally true that government, even in 
its most odious and tyrannical forms, never ceases to protect. 

The definitions given by Aristotle in his work on "Politics” 
remain today as nearly final as anything ever written on the 
different forms of government. His threefold classification of 
governments— Monarchy, or autocratic government by one; 
Aristocracy, or government by a limited class; Common¬ 
wealth, or government by the majority—describes forms that 
have been familiar to us throughout history. In moral worth 
Aristotle recognizes no difference between these forms. They 
are all good if they adhere to the legitimate objective of 
government, which is the general good. They become bad 
only when they deviate from this purpose. Of these bad 
governments Aristotle makes a corresponding threefold 
classification: Tyranny, which aims at the good of one ruler 
only; Oligarchy, which aims at the good of a ruling class; 
Democracy, which aims at the good of a ruling majority, 
but not of all. The term "good” may seem ill-applied in 
these definitions, but if we consider that the principal "good” 
a state can confer on anyone is that of protection or se¬ 
curity, the term harmonizes with the doctrine of govern¬ 
mental objective as already stated. 

The philosopher’s definition of bad governments as devia¬ 
tions is most significant. Deviations from a doctrine of pro¬ 
cedure are common in all forms of organization. The 
deviations described by Aristotle are, however, of another 
kind. They are deviations from the legitimate objective, which 
involves the moral factor. 
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In organization such deviations are a grave matter. In a 
religious organization they are called in^eltty\ in a mili¬ 
tary organization their only conceivable motive is treason \ 
in an industrial organization their usual motive is plain 
dishonesty. These moral deviations are exceptional. In gov¬ 
ernmental organization, however, the deviations from the 
legitimate objective, as defined by Aristotle, are frequent, 
almost constant. We have seen that the history of govern¬ 
ment consists largely of the ruthless strife for power by 
individuals, parties, or classes, and the use of this power in 
an equally ruthless manner. The frequency of these devia¬ 
tions complicates the study of governmental organization. 

In the study of the principles of organization, as they 
appear in government, the identification of the first or co- 
ordinative principle is needless. The very existence of gov¬ 
ernmental organization arises out of the need for coordi¬ 
nated action. 

For the same reason it is needless to dwell on the princi¬ 
ple of leadership. As the process of coordination, it is essen¬ 
tial in every form of organization, and no government is 
conceivable without it, although it may appear in either in¬ 
dividual or collective form. However, when we come to the 
next principle, that of delegation, we find it assuming some 
forms, not only in government but in other spheres of or¬ 
ganization, that require special consideration. 

Delegation Upward 

Delegation of duties, as we have already shown, demands 
a delegation of authority commensurate with these duties. 
This is usually conceived as operating in one way only, 
namely, downward. In decentralized forms of organization, 
however, we find a different kind of delegation, which may 
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be called delegation upward. The contradiction is in appear¬ 
ance only. It becomes understandable when we consider what 
it is that constitutes a unit of organization. 

Within such a unit there can be only one kind of direct 
delegation, namely, downward. When delegation upward oc¬ 
curs it is the organization, considered as a unit, that dele¬ 
gates a certain authority for a greater or more general pur¬ 
pose. 

This principle is well illustrated in our own system of 
government. It explains what is meant by state sovereignty, 
and the distinction between a state and a province. Under 
the American system the authority possessed by the federal 
government has been delegated upward by the sovereign 
states. Generally speaking, the authority exercised by a 
provincial government has been delegated downward by 
the central government. Its analogy in the American system 
is the authority delegated downward by states to municipali¬ 
ties organized under state law. 

In a democratic form of government another kind of 
delegation underlies all others, namely, the authority dele¬ 
gated by the people to their elected representatives in state or 
nation. This, unlike the authority delegated by the states to 
the nation, is true delegation downward. In a real democracy 
the people are the rulers and the source of all delegated 
authority. Their representatives are the servants of the 
people, in name and in fact. 

The relation of a democratic government to its citizens 
closely resembles that of an industrial organization to its 
stockholders. We do not usually think of a non-officeholding 
citizen or stockholder as a member of the organization. 
Strictly speaking, however, the organization exists only in 
them and through them. They, and they only, constitute the 
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supreme coordinating authority. Their relation to the or¬ 
ganization is that of collective ownership, and it is ulti¬ 
mately from them that the active leadership derives all its 
powers. 

In all forms of organization the phenomenon of delega¬ 
tion upward appears wherever the principle of decentraliza¬ 
tion is strongly in evidence. In religious associations there 
may be identified, among Christian denominations, four 
types of organization: Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
and Congregational. Broadly speaking, they are distinguished 
in the above order by their adherence to the principle of 
centralization or its opposite. In the Catholic Church, which 
is completely centralized under one sovereign head, there 
can be only one kind of delegation, namely, downward. In 
the first of the mediate forms, the Episcopalian, decentrali¬ 
zation begins to appear. In the next, the Presbyterian, there 
is a general delegation upward of authority to the presbytery, 
the synod, and the general assembly by the individual church 
units. The extreme of decentralization is illustrated in the 
fourth, or Congregational, type. Here the individual church 
or congregation is the unit of organization. Among these 
loosely associated units there is no delegation upward of 
authority, such as we find in Presbyterianism, but there is 
delegation of some general functions that are performed in 
the common interest. In this case the delegation cannot be 
called upward. Nor is it delegation downward. Delegation 
outward describes it more exactly. 

In military organization the outstanding historical exam¬ 
ple of delegation upward was the appointment of Marshal 
Foch as commander in chief of the allied armies in the 
spring of the fateful year 1918. An earlier instance was the 
appointment of the Austrian Prince von Schwarzenberg to 
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command the allied armies in the campaigns against Napo¬ 
leon of 1813-1814. In these cases we find the same principle 
that governs all delegations of this kind. Such delegation 
upward occurs only when more than one unit of organiza¬ 
tion is involved. The units in these cases were the govern¬ 
ments of the various allied nations. 

A study of all forms of organization justifies the state¬ 
ment that the principle of delegation upward applies only 
in the sphere of interorganization, and that within an or¬ 
ganized unit all delegation is downward. There remains, 
however, another variant of the delegating principle, of an 
entirely different kind. 

Immediate and Mediate Delegation 

This variant is conspicuous in all religious organizations 
based on the theocratic concept. One example, generally 
known and familiar, is the election of the pope by the con¬ 
clave of cardinals. 

Here is no direct delegation, either upward or downward. 
No one can make direct delegation of any authority he does 
not possess, and the authority possessed by the pope does 
not inhere in the cardinals, either individually or as a body. 
The cardinals, in fact, receive their offices from the same au¬ 
thority that they elect. How, then, in terms of organization, 
is the authority exercised by the cardinals to be defined? 

The answer is that there are two forms of delegation, the 
direct, or immediate^ and the indirect, or mediate. All ex¬ 
amples of the latter kind presuppose a higher delegating 
authority that mediates this power. The church, according 
to Catholic doctrine, is a divine institution, and the authority 
of the pope, as head of the church, is divinely delegated. 
This delegation, however, is mediated through the conclave. 
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This means that God is the real delegator, the cardinals 
simply acting as the divinely chosen medium in deciding who 
shall be pope. 

The doctrine of the divine source of mediately delegated 
authority is practically confined to ecclesiastical forms. There 
is nothing peculiar, however, to church organization in the 
principle of mediate delegation. The same principle appears 
frequently in secular government, where the source of the 
mediated authority is earthly and tangible. 

A good example is the appointing authority of the presi¬ 
dent of the United States, which includes both forms of 
delegation. When the president appoints executive officials, 
like cabinet officers, the delegation is direct, for the au¬ 
thority of such appointees is derived immediately from him. 
When he appoints supreme court and other federal justices, 
however, the delegation is not direct, for the president, as 
an executive official, possesses none of the judicial functions 
that he confers by appointment on these justices. In making 
these appointments he exercises an authority delegated to 
him by the people; in other words, the people mediate this 
authority through their president. 

This review of the variations in the application of the 
principle of delegation illustrates a point that can never be 
overlooked in the study of our subject, namely, the distinc¬ 
tion between a principle of organization, as such, and the 
manner of its application. As a principle it is and must be 
universal, else our use of the term ’’principle” would lack 
substantiation. The application of a principle, however, ad¬ 
mits of variations according to the nature of the problem. 

In this case we have noted five variants: delegation 
downward, upward, outward, immediate, and mediate. The 
universality of delegation as a principle is proved by its 
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definition, the conferring of authority by some authority 
possessing this right. Even in the case of that phenomenon 
of interorganization which we have defined as delegation 
upwardy the authority of the delegator to make such delega¬ 
tion is as implicit as in any of the other forms. 

^hen we come to the functional principle of organiza¬ 
tion, and especially the three primary and all-inclusive func¬ 
tions known as legislative, executive, and judicial, we shall 
find some features in the organization of secular govern¬ 
ment that may be termed distinctive. We do not refer to 
the segregation of these functions, or the lack of it, for 
such segregation is never complete in any form of organiza¬ 
tion. Even the relative segregation with w^hich we are now 
familiar in government does not become definite until we 
approach modern times. The fact, however, that this segre¬ 
gation has become more distinct in secular government than 
in other forms indicates that there must be a reason. In 
the quest for this reason we encounter another phenomenon 
of secular government: the highly organized character of the 
legislative and judicial functions. The typical structure of 
modern governmental organization is that of a triune de¬ 
partmentalism representing these three functions, a form 
which has no exact counterpart in other spheres. 

Why this difference? Legislation is the definition and the 
determination of the objective. The fact that governmental 
objectives are all contained in one general principle does not 
remove their inherent complexity. Call this principle "protec¬ 
tion’* or "the general good," or by any other name we will, 
its interpretations will always be varied and its applications 
endless. 

This complexity of the objective in secular government 
explains the elaborate organization of the judicial function. 
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A complex objective or, rather, many different objectives 
demand not only an elaborate organization for the determina¬ 
tion of these objectives, but likewise a highly organized func¬ 
tionalism for the rendering of the many decisions essential 
to the attainment of these various aims and objects. This 
does not mean that the legislative and judicial functions are 
less potent in other spheres. There must be in every organi¬ 
zation the function that plans or determines, the function 
that executes, and the function that interprets and thus 
effectuates. The difference in church, army, and industry lies 
in the relative simplicity of the primary objective, which 
makes these functions less conspicuous in the structure of 
organization. 

The real complexity in military and industrial organiza¬ 
tion comes in the doctrine and technique of procedure. This 
fact makes the executive function in these organizations seem 
the all-in-all. It is reflected in the average chart of an in¬ 
dustrial organization, which shows the scalar gradations 
down to ultimate functional definition. Such charts may seem 
like a complete picture of the organization, but the real 
purpose is simply to show the executive process. 



VII 


GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION IN 
ANTIQUITY 


O UR study of governmental organization, back to re¬ 
motest ages, reveals one fact of deepest import; in this 
sphere there is nothing new under the sun. This fact confirms 
our thesis that the principles of organization are universal, 
and hence must appear in the governmental forms of every 
age. 

It is only in the realm of authority that variants appear, 
but these likewise are as old as human records. All of them, 
including absolutisms, aristocracies, democracies, and tyran¬ 
nies, date back to antiquity, and all of them have been re¬ 
peated in later ages. 

If there is any form of government that may appear mod¬ 
ern it is indicated in the term "integration,” which in its most 
extreme political forms is known as "totalitarianism.” This 
term implies no change in the principles of organization. 
It merely indicates, in our complex modern society, a more 
intensive application of these principles to governmental ob¬ 
jectives in industrial and economic spheres that were un¬ 
known in older, simpler, and more primitive times. The 
consequences of this trend are often of such gravity that 
they must be reserved for later consideration. 

Some observations concerning the directive of this histori¬ 
cal study are here in order. Our attention must center always 
on the operation of the three principles of organization: 
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the coordinative, the scalar, and the functional, with atten. 
tion in the third case to the staff phase of functionalism. 

In the case of the coordinative and scalar principles, the 
outstanding fact is their obviousness. No form of organiza¬ 
tion can be conceived without authority of some kind, 
wherever it may rest. These two principles grow out of this 
necessity. The same is likewise true of functionalism, for it is 
impossible to conceive of any human group undertaking 
without clear definition of individual duties. On the histori¬ 
cal side, however, there is a difference, for we have only 
scant descriptions of specific functions in the history of ancient 
absolutist governments. Consequently our historical scrutiny 
of governmental organization must begin at some point 
where all three of these principles are prominently in evi¬ 
dence. 

Of the different forms of government, the first in historic 
cal order, where we have descriptions of highly organized 
institutional functions, are the city-states of ancient Greece. 
It is true that in their forms of organization these ancient 
states present some contrast with modern governments, but 
these contrasts only serve to illustrate the operation of the 
same fundamental principles under widely differing con¬ 
ditions. 

forms of Greek Government 

The majority of the Greek states, of which Athens was 
the most prominent, went through four stages of govern¬ 
mental evolution. They were ruled successively by kings, aris¬ 
tocracies, tyrannies, and democracies. To this order Sparta, 
which remained always aristocratic, furnished a notable 
exception. 

The first form in Athens, the kingship, was prehistoric. 
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The second, or aristocratic, and the fourth, or democratic, 
phases furnish the richest fields to the student of organi¬ 
zation. 

The aristocratic form existed at the dawn of authentic his¬ 
tory, and lasted until the fifth century b.C. During this period 
the two leading governmental institutions were the Areopagus 
and the Archonate, these constituting the legislative and 
executive functions. Our principal interest in this period lies 
in the duties of the archons, of whom there was originally 
but one, a number afterwards increased to three and finally to 
nine, each with his own functions. Here we witness the evo¬ 
lution of a highly diversified functionalism in the ancient 
state. 

The outstanding institutions under the democracy, the 
golden age of Athenian power and glory, were of an en¬ 
tirely different order. These were the boule, or council of 
five hundred, the ecclesia, or popular assembly, and the 
principal Athenian court or dicastery, known as the Heliaea. 

The ecclesia was the general assembly of all the citizens, 
and, during the period of Athenian greatness, it was the real 
sovereign authority. This government by direct action of all 
the citizens was characteristic of all the democracies of an¬ 
tiquity, and was indeed the only feasible procedure before 
the advent of representative government. This fact explains 
why democracies among the ancients were confined to cities 
only. 

It should be here observed that the first of the three historic 
milestones in the evolution of modern democratic institu¬ 
tions, the principle of majority rule^ originated with the 
Greeks. They, however, and the Romans after them, were 
blind to another necessity which to us has become equally 
obvious. In the democracies of antiquity the citizen could 
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exercise his rights only through his own personal presence. 
In his absence no one could represent him or speak for 
him. The second milestone in constitutionalism, the rise of 
representative government, first attained national form in 
thirteenth century England. 

The principle of representation expanded the application 
of constitutionalism to the government of a nation. There 
are, however, geographical limits beyond which the princi¬ 
ple of popular rule, exercised through a single representa¬ 
tive body, cannot be efficiently applied. The third milestone in 
this evolution appeared when to the representative was added 
the federal principle. This principle first appears in history 
in the evolution of the Swiss Confederation into the modern 
Switzerland, but it had its first application on a vast terri¬ 
torial scale in the organization of the United States of 
America. Compare this system with the Athenian democracy, 
which could make itself effective only so far as the actual 
voice of the citizen could be heard. 

Now we come to another feature of the Athenian consti¬ 
tution which should likewise be of vital interest to every 
student of organization. We mean the functional relation 
between the two assemblies, the boule, or council of five hun¬ 
dred, and the ecclesia. 

Functional Government in Athens 

The members of the boule were chosen by lot, fifty from 
each of the ten tribes. Its legislative function was to pre¬ 
pare measures for the consideration of the ecclesia. Thus it 
was a staff function, pure and simple. The ecclesia, on the 
other hand, possessed no initiative in legislation. As a virtual 
mass meeting of citizens it was unsuited for such a purpose. 
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Its function was either to accept or reject these proposals, 
and such action was final. 

This complete segregation of line and staff legislative 
functions may seem strange according to modern standards, 
but here again we witness the distinction between a princi¬ 
ple and the manner of its application. As a principle the 
contraposition of the line and staff functions is universal in 
organization, but the most efficient manner of its applica¬ 
tion can be learned only by experience. 

Finally, we come to another institution of ancient Athens, 
which many students of organization will regard as the 
most remarkable of all. This institution was the Heliaea, 
the principal dicastery, or law court, of Athens during the 
democratic period, consisting of six thousand jurors who sat 
in rotation, in courts of five hundred. The Heliaea also pos¬ 
sessed a legislative function and it is the latter function that 
should command our special interest. 

When a legislative measure was proposed by the boule and 
approved by the ecclesia, it became what was known as a 
psephism. A psephism was not law in the formally enacted 
sense, but it was something higher. It stated the mandatory 
principle to which the law must conform. The actual en¬ 
actment of laws was the function of the nomethetae, a panel 
selected from the Heliaea. 

It is obvious that the distinction between a law and a 
psephism simmers down to the difference between a rule 
and a principle. In modern forms of organization the counter¬ 
part of a psephism is the enunciation of some operating 
principle that forms the basis for all rules of procedure within 
its province. If every member of an organization understood 
these principles, formal rules and regulations would be 
needless. The necessity for the rule, however, is plain. The 
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average man, though he often cannot or will not lay hold 
on a principle, can always understand a rule, and this fact 
makes rules of the most explicit kind necessary for his guid¬ 
ance. But the fact remains that not only rules but laws must 
be based on principles. The Athenians understood this neces¬ 
sity and adhered to it in the process through which they 
evolved their laws. 

One general observation will suffice to cover the applica¬ 
tion of the principles of organization as revealed in the 
ancient Greek cities. In their application of the functional 
principle they furnish us with a rich mine of experience, in 
which we may find much to learn. 

It is otherwise with that great antecedent, the scalar prin¬ 
ciple. Here the organization of the Greek cities tells us little 
of importance—for the best of reasons. They were small, 
compact organizations in which the entire group could be 
assembled in one place, and where face-to-face leadership 
was the rule and practice. Even under these conditions the 
scalar form is ever-present, as every principle must be, but 
its applications, in such compact groups, are always few and 
simple. 

Roman Government 

To find the extreme of contrast we need not depart from 
ancient history. We shall now consider the evolution of an¬ 
other ancient city into the greatest empire the world has 
known, organized by a people whose sense of order has 
never been surpassed. Even the Romans, in the creation and 
organization of their empire, found the most efficient appli¬ 
cation of the scalar principle a hard nut to crack, a problem 
that only experience could solve. This fact makes the institu- 
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tions of Rome of vital importance to every student of our 
subject. 

The real secret of the greatness of the Romans was their 
genius for organization. This is evident in what they ac¬ 
complished, and results are the final test. The source of 
this genius, however, is not easy to discover in a study of 
her institutions. Her governmental structure does not always 
show the clarity in the application of the scalar and functional 
principles which, according to modern standards, are the 
prime requisites of efficient organization. 

The greatness of the Romans as administrators is proved 
by the fact that they made their institutions work. They not 
only conquered, but they organized an empire and kept it 
orderly. They did more; they actually Romanized the Western 
world. There is nothing, therefore, for the student of organi¬ 
zation to do but to accept these facts and search for the 
explanation. 

The history of Rome resolves itself into two principal 
periods, the Republic and the Empire. In the history of her 
forms of organization there is a similar division. The first 
refers to the period when Rome was still just a city, wfith a 
city government; the second, to the alteration of these forms 
to meet the exigencies of world dominion. Growth in any 
sphere always involves the same process, with its attendant 
problems, and the growing pains of Rome have many paral¬ 
lels in modern forms of organization. 

In the development of a city into a world empire, and its 
evolution to meet the needs of vaster dominion, the organi¬ 
zation of ancient Rome affords its greatest lesson to the 
modern organizer. 

There is much else, of course, in Roman institutions in 
which the general student of organization must have an in- 
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tense interest. For example, the Roman Senate, or council 
of elders, and how, from a mere staff function, it acquired, 
during the republic, a real line authority. Also the three 
popular legislative assemblies, the Comitia centuriata, the 
Comitia tributa, and the Consilium plebis, and how, con¬ 
trary to all modern usage, these bodies possessed differing 
spheres of legislative authority. From the standpoint of mod¬ 
ern organization and its problems, however, all of these have 
less significance than the development of the forms de¬ 
manded by the growth of a single city into the mistress of 
the world. 

Functionalism in Rome 

From this standpoint our main interest in Roman organi¬ 
zation centers in its magistracies. Probably nowhere else in 
history do we find executive functionalism so highly diversi¬ 
fied. The very names of these magistrates, the consuls, prae¬ 
tors, tribunes, quaestors, aediles, curule aediles, and censors, 
impress us with their number and variety, and this impres¬ 
sion deepens if we study the interrelations of their varied 
functions. Among them all, however, our interest centers 
on the consul. The evolution of the scalar principle of dele¬ 
gation traced through this office enables us to understand 
how the organization of a city evolved into that of the 
greatest empire ever known on this earth. 

The consuls, after the early revolution that destroyed the 
kingship, became the principal magistrates. They were 
elected annually by the Comitia centuriata, and they remained 
Rome’s most important magistrates to the end of the repub¬ 
lic. The consul’s functions, though partly administrative 
and judicial, were mainly military. He conunanded the armies. 
In this the consul differed from the praetor, who was 
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primarily a civil magistrate. The number of praetors dif¬ 
fered at times in Roman history, but there were always two 
consuls, a duality expressed in the name ’consul,’' which 
means partner. 

This partnership of the Roman consuls resembled the 
earlier duality of the Spartan kings. Although the origin of 
the collegiate or partnership principle is obscure, it is at 
least evident why the Romans clung to it so long and tena¬ 
ciously. Their trouble was like that of Moses before he lis¬ 
tened to the wisdom of Jethro; they seemingly could not learn 
to delegate and subdelegate authority. The early Romans 
could not imagine the possessor of the imperium, or com¬ 
mand, as other than present and personally in command at 
any important scene of action. Their tendency was to cling as 
long as they could to the old face-to-face leadership they had 
always known. No consul could possess the attribute of omni¬ 
presence, but at least two seemed better than one. 

Alternations of consuls in home and field service appear 
frequently in Roman history. At other times it was necessary 
for both consuls to be absent in different fields. On those 
occasions when they acted in conjunction the consuls alter¬ 
nated in the command on successive days; a vicious system 
that was mainly responsible for the terrific disaster that over¬ 
whelmed the Roman arms at the great battle of Cannae. The 
collegiate system, despite the implications of the term, was 
better adapted to separate than to joint action. 

The consular system proved generally adequate when the 
Roman dominion was small. With the extension of her sway 
it came to include many provinces outside Italy, usually under 
military rule. This led to the growth of the proconsular sys¬ 
tem, which, in its earlier form, was not a subdelegation but a 
prolongation ct the consular authority. Under this system 
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the consuls and praetors, after their single year of office, re¬ 
ceived an extension of their imperium, under which, as pro- 
consuls or propraetors, they went out to rule a province. 

To conceive a modern parallel we may imagine a general 
manager, appointed for one year, who then succeeds auto¬ 
matically to the management of a branch office. In modern 
terms this might seem like a demotion, but it was otherwise 
in ancient Rome. The governing of a province, with all the 
opportunity for plunder, had become the highest prize open 
to Rome magistrates. The power developed by these provin¬ 
cial governors finally destroyed the republic. 

These evils were abolished by the reforms of Augustus. 
In the meantime the whole system of provincial government 
had undergone a great change. The prolongation of consular 
authority in the provinces, under the title of proconsul, had 
been a transitional makeshift, which now gave way to a sys¬ 
tem of true scalar delegation. The Pompeian law of 53 b.c. 
made the proconsulship a separate office, to which no one 
was eligible who had held the office of consul or praetor 
within five years. 

When this change occurred, another and even greater 
change was impending. At the beginning of the Christian 
era Rome had become the mistress of the world. The republic 
had achieved this universal conquest and had destroyed itself 
in the process. The prize its armies had won was seized by 
the military power, represented by Caesar and his successors. 

The Roman Empire was a military autocracy—that and 
nothing else. It was never a monarchy. In theory it was still 
a republic, and so it long remained. The early emperors as¬ 
sumed no regal state. They preserved the simplicity of demo¬ 
cratic rulers. They assumed no new titles except the courtesy 
one of princeps. Julius Caesar had been assassinated for 
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seizing the dictatorship, but his nephew Augustus committed 
no such act. Occasionally he allowed himself to be elected 
consul, but he usually left this office to others. Shorn of the 
imperium, the consulship became a mere titular honor. The 
popular assemblies followed the same route, through pro¬ 
gressive atrophy to extinction. Only the senate retained for a 
time some importance under the new regime. 

Delegation in the Empire 

The title im per at or or emperor, which in later ages became 
identified with sovereign royalty, in its original Roman use 
meant simply the possessor of the imperium, an old institu¬ 
tion of the Republic. The imperium, however, was not an 
office. It was an authority which attached to the consular 
and proconsular offices within certain limitations. The con¬ 
sul, as commander of the army, possessed this authority 
within the sphere of his military operations, but not else¬ 
where, and above all never within the city of Rome. He al¬ 
ways laid down his imperium when he entered the city gates. 

With the advent of the empire these limitations disap¬ 
peared. This authority, the Caesar now held—always and 
everywhere. The provincial magistrates, unlike the consuls 
of the Republic, no longer possessed their own imperium. 
Theirs became a purely delegated function. 

In the sphere of organization the most important develop¬ 
ments in the history of the empire were the fundamental ad¬ 
ministrative changes introduced by the Emperor Diocletian 
(a.d. 284-305). The old republican forms disappeared and 
with them the last vestiges of the old constitutionalism. With 
the removal of the imperial residence, Rome ceased to be the 
capital and became in effect a provincial town; Italy also was 
reduced to the status of a province. With the reduction of 
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Rome and Italy to the ranks the leveling process became 
complete. 

The aim of the reforms of Diocletian was to strengthen the 
imperial authority, and the system of organization that he 
introduced for this purpose is of the highest importance in 
the study of our subject. In at least two respects Diocletian’s 
system seems almost modern as compared with the earlier 
forms of Roman government. 

Chief among these was the further extension of the scalar 
principle. The old provincial governors disappeared, and in 
their places appeared successive gradations of delegated au¬ 
thority. First below the emperor came the praetorian prefects, 
under these the vicarti or rulers of the dioceses, and then the 
governors of provinces, under whom in turn v.’ere various 
minor officials. This final extension of the scalar chain under 
Diocletian completed the process which had begun in the 
days of the later republic, first in the proconsular system, then 
in the authority delegated to provincial governors, and at last 
in this elaborate system of subdelegation, which broke up the 
ultimate governmental divisions into smaller units. This 
delegation downward to an ultimate in "smaller packages" 
proved to be an efficient means of stabilizing the central au¬ 
thority. Under such a system there was less temptation for 
any provincial governor to "start something,” when the start¬ 
ing could lead nowhere. 

Functional Segregation 

Another reform of Diocletian is notable as an early in¬ 
stance of functional segregation. Diocletian effected a com¬ 
plete separation of the civil and military departments. The 
praetorian prefects, vicars, and provincial governors were 
civil magistrates only, a fact which further limited their 
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powers. Parallel with these magistrates was the scalar mili¬ 
tary organization, composed of like successive gradations, 
the magistri militum, duces, comitum, etc., also representing 
a continuous chain of delegated authority. 

The functional distinctions introduced by Diocletian did 
not extend to a separation of the executives from the judi¬ 
ciary. They were a forecast, however, of the greater clarity in 
all functional distinctions that were to appear in due time 
in secular government. 

It remains for us now to consider the causes of the fall of 
the Roman Empire, and what these causes may have to teach 
us concerning the legitimate objectives of organization. 

The first point to be observed is that Rome was not de¬ 
stroyed by an alien enemy. In her later history, the period of 
the great migrations, the entire West-Roman and large parts 
of the East-Roman worlds were, it is true, overrun by Ger¬ 
manic peoples, whose leaders sometimes resorted to warfare 
and pillage. Twice the city of Rome was captured and 
sacked: in the year 410 by Alaric the Goth, and again in 455 
by Genseric the Vandal. 

As a rule, however, these migrations into the Roman 
Empire had more the character of peaceful settlements. In 
some cases Germanic peoples actually came by Roman invi¬ 
tation, to occupy and cultivate depopulated regions. Again, 
when a graver danger threatened in the Asiatic Huns, these 
Germanic settlers appear, fighting side by side with the en¬ 
feebled Roman legions against the new invaders. Even when 
the imperial authority had been reduced to a mere fiction it 
was tolerated by the barbarian element now dominant until 
the year 476, when the last emperor of Western Rome laid 
down his scepter. 

The causes of Rome’s fall were wholly internal. The Ger- 
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manic settlers did not destroy the Roman Empire; they 
merely occupied what was already destroyed. When they ap¬ 
peared on the scene Rome was already sick to death from an 
incurable disease with which the newcomers had nothing 
to do. 

The causes of this disease were moral in their essence. 
The objectives of Roman government from the first had been 
economically destructive, and the belated attempts at con¬ 
servation by some emperors could not avert the final catas¬ 
trophe. Rome, from first to last, had sowed the wind and she 
finally reaped the whirlwind. She never produced, she only 
appropriated; and she died when there was nothing more 
to appropriate. No people ever pursued an objective with a 
more highly organized efficiency or a greater success. They 
milked their world dry; they accomplished all they set out 
to do. But it was a false objective that could only end in 
self-destruction. 

Roman Genius for Order 

This fact does not diminish the importance of what the 
institutions of Rome may teach us on the constructive side. 
The genius for order, which characterized the Romans, 
meant, in the sphere of organization, simply a genius for co¬ 
ordination. The coordinating faculty of the Romans finds its 
proof in the fact that their organization was adequate for the 
attainment of their ends. It cannot be denied, however, that 
from the modern standpoint there are seeming incongruities 
m Roman organization that appear hard to reconcile with the 
coordinating faculty they undoubtedly possessed. The best 
way to clear these difficulties is to consider historically the 
evolution of Roman organization. 

The evolution of the scalar principle in Roman government 
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followed the exact lines that were inevitable in the case of a 
single city that became mistress of the world. The tendency 
in such a case would naturally be to attempt the extension of 
the simple forms that had proved adequate for the govern¬ 
ment of a city, and only experience could show that this 
would not work. The sole solution was the lengthening of 
the scalar chain, and we have witnessed the steps of this 
process, first in the evolution of the office of provincial pro- 
consul, and finally in the extended chain of delegation created 
by Diocletian. 

One more point remains: what Roman forms of organiza¬ 
tion may teach us in the sphere of functionalism. Here also 
we encounter incongruities which might cause the observer 
to question the Roman genius for order, but the fact remains 
that out of these institutions they evolved a true order. We 
must, therefore, accept it and search for the explanation. 

The seeming confusion of executive and judicial functions 
in Roman organization was not in fact a confusion at all. 
The Romans simply did not segregate these functions in spe¬ 
cific individual duties, and the reason may be found in the 
principle of absolutism, which was common to most ancient 
governments. A modern, however slight his knowledge of 
the structure of organization, can understand the difference 
between the functions of an executive and those of a judge, 
but it might confuse him to find both functions exercised 
by the same person. The Romans, on the other hand, 
looked upon them simply as functions, not as segregated jobs. 
For this reason the Roman scheme of organization required a 
greater exactitude in all functional definitions. Because of 
this clarity, any conflicts of authority, resulting from a mis¬ 
taken conception of individual rights and duties, must have 
been rare in Roman organization. 
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Here we perceive the Roman genius for order, which is the 
necessary condition of true efficiency in all organized rela¬ 
tions. However, a genius for order must mean something 
more than a mere love for order, for order is something that 
cannot and does not enforce itself. Order must have its en¬ 
abling factor, and in the case of the Romans this factor is 
easily discerned. Roman order rested on the efficiency of 
Roman discipline, and here is the final explanation of their 
genius in the sphere of organization. 

Our conclusion is that the seeming confusion, or rather 
complexity, in Roman functionalism furnishes the highest 
proof of the Roman genius for order. Out of this complexity 
they evolved an orderly government, which imposed order on 
a disorderly world, and this order was so intrinsic that it 
could not be greatly disturbed even by the frequent strife for 
power that defaces Roman history. 



VIII 


FEUDAL ORGANIZATION IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


W E HAVE considered two examples of governmental 
organization, the city-states of ancient Greece and 
the evolution of another city into the great Roman Empire. 
Although these two may seem far apart, they have one point 
in common—both are examples of highly centralized govern¬ 
ment. We shall now consider another variant—the world’s 
greatest experience in decentralized government. 

The period from the fall of the Roman Empire to the evo¬ 
lution of modern forms of government is bridged by the 
Middle Ages, and during the greater part of this period the 
institution known as jeudalism was dominant throughout the 
countries of Western Europe. 

The feudal system furnishes a splendid illustration of how 
general conditions will determine the application of the prin¬ 
ciples of organization. This is the constructive side from 
which to approach the subject. It will show that the institu¬ 
tions of feudalism were natural, even inevitable, under thb 
conditions. They solved the immediate problem in the only 
way it could be solved. And out of this solution were evolved 
certain lessons that are invaluable to every student of or¬ 
ganization. 

We have noted that all conceivable objectives of govern¬ 
ment may be summed up in the one word "protection.” One- 
word definitions are never sufficient, however; tliey always 
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need elucidation. Protection may mean different things at 
different times. In a modern government it may include 
many activities conceived and undertaken in the general weh 
fare. On the other hand, in a relatively lawless state of so¬ 
ciety, the word "protection” reverts to its primary meaning. 
It then means, first and foremost, the protection of life itself, 
and the commonest rights of property. 

With the fall of the Roman Empire, this was the necessity 
that faced the peoples of Western Europe. Under the strong 
Roman rule, with all its exactions, there had been order at 
least, and the protection of orderly government. Now even 
this had vanished. In the Dark Ages the primary need of 
every man had become protection from murder, robbery, 
and violence. Where such a need exists, little else matters. 
Naturally the victim of these conditions sought safety where 
he could find it, by placing himself under the protection of 
some more powerful person. Such protection could be had 
only at a price, and this price constituted the feudal relation 
as it evolved in Western Europe. 

Evolution 

The feudal system, in its full development, represented the 
most extended application of the scalar principle that had 
appeared in government. But this principle in the old feudal 
days was not originally applied from the top downward. On 
the contrary, it began at the bottom and moved upward. The 
feudal structure, as it finally evolved, appears the opposite 
of the Roman scheme of organization, in its decentralizing 
tendencies. It is noteworthy, however, that the conditions 
which produced it were already at work in the Roman 
Empire before its fall. 

One effect of the weakening of the central power in 
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the latter days of Rome had appeared in the authority con¬ 
ferred by the government on the great landowner, who re¬ 
ceived taxing and police power over the tenants within his 
domain, or saltus. Another growing practice, which the de¬ 
clining central power could not arrest, was that of commen¬ 
dation^ or the voluntary surrender of lands to a powerful lord 
by the smaller landowner, who continued to occupy them as a 
precarium, thus gaining protection during his lifetime. These 
were the conditions that the Germanic invaders found when 
they settled in the lands of the Roman Empire. They did not 
create these conditions; they simply institutionalized them in 
conformity with their own forms of government. Chief 
among these was the so-called comitatus, consisting of the 
military chieftains surrounding the king. It was natural for 
the king to reward these chiefs with territories within the 
dominions, and it was also natural that these grants should be 
modeled on the system of land tenure which had been steadily 
seeping up from below. 

It was not, however, until the ninth century that the pre- 
carium evolved into the historic feudal system. In the later 
Roman Empire the precarium became a voluntary surrender 
of lands, the former landholder thus becoming in effect a 
tenant. Out of these conditions grew the institutions of the 
benefice and commendation in their feudal forms. Under the 
former the fee was usually held as a life interest; under the 
system of commendation it was held only at the pleasure of 
the overlord. 

In the larger field of government the benefice evolved into 
the feudal fief, held in fee by the vassal, with its ceremony 
of homage, investiture, and oath of fealty. The great vassals 
of the crown held these fiefs on condition of rendering cer¬ 
tain services, mainly military and financial. These vassals 
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exacted similar services from their subvassals. Out of this sys¬ 
tem of subinfeudation, which was general in continental 
Europe, arose the great feudal pyramid, with the crown at its 
apex, and its scalar gradations down to the smallest feudal 
unit, the knight’s fee, which in turn had its dependent ten¬ 
antry, classified as freeholders, copyholders, and lessees of 
lands, down to the serfs or virtual slaves of the soil. 

This description of the main features of feudal organiza¬ 
tion must be taken as a general picture only. Actually feudal¬ 
ism has a different history in every country, and in England 
it showed some notable departures from the Continental 
model. In general, however, we get a sufficiently accurate 
conception of the great system of state organization that 
dominated Europe for over four centuries. 

Decentral ization 

The importance of feudalism to the student of organiza¬ 
tion lies in the fact that it was the world’s first large-scale 
experience in decentralized government. The vital necessity 
in any far-flung organization in any sphere is to preserve the 
proper balance between centralized authority and local au¬ 
tonomy. The striking of this balance is not merely a problem 
of the central authority; it also involves the principles of 
organization through which this authority must operate. On 
this point the institutions of feudalism have much to teach us. 

The first thing we notice about feudalism is that its scalar 
chain represents descending grades of delegated authority. 
The oath of fealty, which bound each vassal to his over- 
lord, was the cement which held the whole organization to¬ 
gether in a common obligation based on a common interest. 
So long as this interest remained a reality the system was 
bound to work after a fashion. 
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The distinctive feature of feudalism lay in the nature of 
the authority which it delegated. The authority with which 
the king invested his vassal was not revocable at his pleasure. 
It was an actual delegated sovereignty. Under the feudal 
system there was small dependence of the vassals on the 
king; the dependence all ran the other way. The people at 
the bottom of the feudal pyramid were indeed dependent 
for protection on their immediate overlord, but this depend¬ 
ence did not run through all grades to the apex. The greater 
lords, from the first, felt strong in their own right. The hold 
of the king on his vassal was the oath of fealty, which meant 
that in many cases the obligation came to rest on personal 
honor rather than mutual interest. The result was that the 
king could be sure of the fealty of his vassals only so long 
as he possessed some means of enforcing his authority. 

Under such conditions either of two things was likely to 
happen. Either the vassals would throw off the royal au¬ 
thority and become virtually independent, or the king, 
through the development of other sources of power, would 
be able to reduce his vassals to the status of subjects. The first 
of these processes actually occurred in Germany, the second 
in France. 

The history of feudalism in Germany and France presents 
a striking contrast. When these two nations, in the ninth 
century, began their separate national histories, Germany 
possessed as strong a central government as the institutions 
of feudalism could supply, and ended in Napoleonic times, 
with the dissolution of the old German, or Holy Roman, 
Empire, in complete feudal disintegration. The means 
through which she attained her present national unity, the 
leadership of the margraves of Brandenburg who became 
kings of Prussia, was an evolution of modern times. 
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France, on the other hand, started her separate national 
existence in a condition practically of feudal dissolution, and 
out of this condition evolved, step by step, a strong central 
government. There is nothing more remarkable in the his¬ 
tory of organization than the contrasting trends in these tv/o 
neighboring countries, whose institutions were so similar 
while they were united under one ruling head. 

Generally speaking, the change from feudal to modern 
forms of government did not come through those causes that 
merely affected the relation between crown and vassals. Such 
changes, however radical, could have small effect on the basic 
structure of human society. The fundamental reasons for the 
transition from feudal to modern forms of government were 
economic and social. 

The feudal system, as it evolved in the Middle Ages, was 
based on a doctrine as old as history—that land, if not the 
only form, is at least the major form of human wealth. For 
ages the condition doubtless justified the theory; even today 
economists tell us that all wealth derives originally from the 
soil. Without questioning the statement, it is sufficient to 
point out that some forms of value-creating activity are a 
step further removed from this common origin than others; 
manufacture, for example, as compared with agriculture. In a 
society predominantly agricultural, like the world of an¬ 
tiquity and the Middle Ages, the nearness to the soil was 
naturally reflected in all forms of government. 

According to the feudal doctrine all lands belonged to the 
crown, and everyone else was a tenant. This does not mean 
that all lands were brought under the feudal system of 
tenure. Feudalism never entirely assimilated the earlier bor¬ 
ough and village community systems, and the feudal lord, 
even at the height of his power, possessed small authority in 
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the towns and cities. Nor does it mean that the feudal 
benefice was always a land tenure. It might be the emolu¬ 
ments of an office, or anything of recognized value. In a pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural state, however, these exceptions were 
of minor importance. Feudalism was based on the facts of 
that period. It assumed agriculture as the principal human 
occupation, and it made no provision in its system for other 
forms of activity. 

The decline of the feudal structure of society began with 
the growth of industry, commerce, and communal life. These 
were activities that lay outside the range of the fief and the 
benefice, and feudalism could not assimilate them. Their 
development slowly but inevitably displaced the older feudal 
forms. 

The lessons of feudalism to the student of organization 
center mainly on the scalar principle of delegation. We have 
shown that organized growth is possible only through dele¬ 
gation; hence, from the standpoint of present-day problems, 
delegation becomes the most important of all these principles. 

Delegation must always mean the conferring of authority, 
but it should not mean the transfer of authority, for decen¬ 
tralization on such terms may lead to disintegration. This 
conferring of authority while still retaining it, or at least a 
measure of it, forms the basis for the coordination of re¬ 
sponsibility that is essential in the application of the principle. 

The weakness in the application of the principle of dele¬ 
gation evident in the feudal system brought about in Great 
Britain the long struggles between king and barons that had 
so much bearing on the later history of that country. 

During this period, however, the general structure of the 
social life was virtually undisturbed. The highly integrated 
manorial system remained for centuries the organized eco- 
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nomic unit. Under the authority of the lord of the manor this 
unit arrived at an application of the scalar principle and a de¬ 
gree of functional definition shown nowhere else in the 
Middle Ages. 

The exactness of the definitions is evidenced by the careful 
detail with which the mutual rights and obligations of lord, 
craftsman, worker, and serf are set forth. This arose out of 
the long-continued habit of close and permanent relations be¬ 
tween all elements within the manorial organization. While 
the people within the manor were bound in their duties to 
the lord, the responsibilities resting upon the lord for dis¬ 
charge of his duties to his people were also recognized and 
defined. 

These values were lost in the changes brought about by the 
rising power of commercial cities and the disintegration of 
the feudal system. 

This short survey of the institutions of feudalism serves to 
emphasize a point the importance of which cannot be too 
strongly stressed in the study of organization. The principles 
of organization are universal, but the manner of their ap¬ 
plication must always be determined by the given problem. 
The outstanding historical fact about feudalism is that it did 
its job, and in so doing it served its purpose. It ensured a 
measure of order during a period which might otherwise 
have been a veritable chaos of disorder, and through this 
service it forms the connecting link in history between an¬ 
cient institutions and those of modern times. 



IX 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN FORMS OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


T he evolution of modem forms of constitutional gov¬ 
ernment is so vast a subject that nothing more than an 
outline can be attempted. Its two main features are: 

I. The correlation of the legislative and executive func¬ 
tions, and the ultimate predominance of the first, as the de¬ 
termining source of governmental authority. 

2. The growing separation of the executive and the judi¬ 
cial functions, which followed as a natural sequence. 

Both these changes have resulted from the rising power of 
the people as the source of real authority. Democracy has 
been the principal force in the evolution of modern forms of 
constitutional government. 

This statement does not ignore the contrary trends that 
exist today; the departures from the constitutional ideal in 
communism and fascism, the drift of modern radicalism 
toward an antidemocratic class consciousness, and the grow¬ 
ing extension of government into the sphere of industrial 
economics, a trend from which even modern constitutional 
democracies are not exempt. All these latter-day trends, 
however, cannot obscure the historic evolution of modern 
constitutionalism, which is out present theme. 

The principal feature in this evolution has been the growth 
of a legislative power, separate from and superior to the 
executive arm, from which every other change has resulted. 
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Although this evolution has followed a similar course in a 
number of countries, the actual causes that produced it have 
in England their outstanding historical example. 

The dual character of the British parliament, consisting of 
Lords and Commons, suggests a dual origin, which history 
confirms. The prototype of the British parliament was the 
ancient Saxon xvitenagemot, the council of wise men who 
surrounded the king. Although this council possessed some 
legislative and judicial powers, its leading function was its 
staff or advisory service. It is noteworthy in theory that this 
staff relation has never been altered in subsequent British 
history. The king summons and consults parliament. He 
rules with the advice and consent of parliament. All peers 
are hereditary councilors of the crown and, with the lords 
spiritual, form a permanent crown council, with which the 
inner or privy council, which came later, is not to be confused. 

The witenagemot of Saxon England was the progenitor 
of parliament as a whole. To find the origin of the upper and 
lower houses of parliament, the Lords and Commons, we 
must go elsewhere, to the ancient Saxon moots, of which the 
smallest unit was the town moot. In neither case, however, is 
the line of descent to modern Lords and Commons a direct 
one. It was broken by the Conquest, and the institutions of 
Continental feudalism introduced by the Conqueror. William 
of Normandy did not disturb the old local courts of the hun¬ 
dred and the shire, but he created an entirely new order of 
feudal nobility. These nobles, as feudal tenants of the king, 
owed attendance at the king’s court, or curia regis, and this 
compulsory attendance was the direct origin of the modern 
parliament. 

The main purpose of this attendance was for the exaction 
of the usual feudal dues. It may be imagined that obedience 
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to a royal summons, issued for such a purpose, was not at 
first regarded as a high honor or privilege. Later such a 
summons, as distinguished from an ordinary summons by the 
sheriff, came to be recognized as a mark of royal favor, and 
as evidence of the existence of a barony. 

The Commons originated in much the same way, and for 
similar reasons. There were other people to be taxed, for the 
towns of England were growing in size and importance. 
Ultimately the knights of the shire coalesced with this ele¬ 
ment to form the House of Commons. Out of this fusion 
grew the device of representation, the cornerstone of modern 
constitutional government. 

Evolution of Representation 

The germ of the idea of representation may be traced back 
to some ancient institutions. In its national form, as an estab¬ 
lished principle of government, it originated in thirteenth 
century England. Its first formal appearance was in the writ 
of Henry III (1254), requiring the sheriff of each county to 
summon two knights '’whom the men of the county may 
have chosen for this purpose, in the stead of each and all of 
them, to consider along with the knights of other shires, what 
aid they will grant the king.'’ Thus, modern representation 
grew out of the fiscal needs of the crown, and the fact that 
there were more taxpayers in the kingdom than it was feasible 
to summon in person. 

Doubtless the representatives of the shires and boroughs 
would have been glad to refuse attendance had they dared. 
They valued this "privilege” no more than had the feudal 
barons in the previous century. But, like them, they found 
in this mandatory duty the instrument through which they 
secured all their subsequent rights and powers. Through this 
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representation they were able to exercise in collective form 
the right of petition. From this they advanced to the right of 
refusing aids until grievances were redressed, then to a lim¬ 
ited initiative in the legislative held, and finally to their 
modern function of complete legislative authority directly 
delegated by the people. 

It is literally true that the modern British parliament has 
grown out of the needs of the crown for revenue, and the 
concessions it was repeatedly forced to make in order to se¬ 
cure it. This evolution may be summed up in the statement 
that the people won because they held the purse strings, a 
source of power that is never negligible in any form of 
organization. 

The relation of parliament to the crown in the early 
period, before it achieved a real line authority in legislation, 
was clearly that of staff service. In the case of the upper house 
it is easy to identify its early staff character. The peers and 
lords spiritual were known as councilors of the crown, and 
formally they have always been so regarded, even though an 
inner council began to develop at an early period. 

The early staff function of the Commons, on the other 
hand, was petitionary. This petitionary power means simply 
the fight to be heard, a right that is universal in modem 
constitutional forms, and is guaranteed in the first amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. 

How, in terms of organization, are we to classify the ’’right 
to be heard” The answer becomes easy when we consider 
that there is always a dual phase to staff service, the informa¬ 
tive and the advisory. The right to be heard is an informative 
function. It is true that in governmental forms its identity 
as such is often obscured by the opposition between the gov¬ 
erning authority and the governed. In these cases the right 
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to be heard frequently takes the form of petition for the 
redress of grievances. To recognize its true staff character we 
must go to other forms of organization, where there is con¬ 
centration by everyone on the common purpose. This is the 
usual type of organization in the religious field. 

We have described the gradual separation of the legislative 
from the executive function and the rise of the former to su¬ 
preme authority. The main difference between the British 
and the American constitutionalism centers on this point. In 
the British form the popular will expresses itself through the 
legislative arm only, to which the executive is subject. In the 
American system it operates directly in the delegation of both 
legislative and executive functions. The essential democracy 
of the British system is not impaired by the fact that the 
upper house neither represents nor is elected by the people. 
In Great Britain the theory and practice prevail that the 
will of the people rules, when clearly expressed through the 
House of Commons. 

Another fundamental distinction between modern constitu¬ 
tional governments is in the theories of unlimited and limited 
constitutionalism, of which Great Britain and the United 
States are again the outstanding examples. The United States 
government is a limited constitutionalism in that the legiti¬ 
mate sphere of government is specified in the constitution 
and its amendments, as interpreted by our highest judicial 
tribunal, and all legislative and executive powers are con¬ 
fined within this sphere. 

The constitution of Great Britain is unwritten, which 
means that it has never been embodied in a single document. 
It can be expressed, however, in the vernacular, in thrc>< 
words, "Parliament is IT.” An act of parliament is final, sub- 
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ject to review by no judicial authority, and repealable only 
by parliament itself. 

This difference, however, between the limited American 
and the unlimited British constitutionalism is one of appear¬ 
ance only. In practice the British constitution is quite as lim¬ 
ited as our own. A British parliament cannot be imagined 
as ever passing a law that violates the Bill of Rights or that 
transcends in any way the legitimate sphere of government, 
as determined by precedent, custom, and national common 
sense. The only difference is that in our Constitution these 
limits are formally defined; in Great Britain they are rooted 
in the ’’constitutional morality” of the British people. 

Constitutional Morality 

This is a term worth further definition. The recognized 
stability of constitutionalism in countries like Great Britain 
and the United States cannot be credited merely to their 
forms of organization. It has been due to a deeper cause, 
the adherence of the masses of the people to certain prin¬ 
ciples of government. No government is morally any better 
than the people who sustain it, and even if a constitution 
were the last word in human wisdom it would be no more 
than a scrap of paper without this sustaining force. In the 
final resort, therefore, it is not in the form of government, but 
in the attitude of the people toward their government, that 
we must look for the conserving forces in our human society. 
It is only thus that any people can attain relative stability in 
their institutions. 

The existence of this spirit, which we have called con¬ 
stitutional morality, is undeniable, but its exact definition is 
not so easy. Evidently it is not a mere submissive obedience 
to government and laws, for if this is a virtue it is one that 
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any slave can possess. It cannot mean merely a love for order 
and a genius for orderly government. The Romans had this 
genius. Among modern nations Imperial Germany under 
Bismarck possessed it. But in neither of these cases do we 
find the illustration that we seek. 

What is it, then.^ Is it democracy.^ Again, no! Democracy 
means, broadly speaking, the rule of the majority, and by 
inference the rule of the masses, who constitute the majority 
in our human society. Our own masses have manifested, as a 
rule, the spirit of constitutional morality, but in this they have 
differed from the mass as it often reveals itself in history. 

Constitutional morality can be defined only as the applica¬ 
tion to human relations of the fundamental principles of 
justice. 

Justice implies individual and personal rights, but a right 
is not an end in itself. Everything in life is relative, and all 
our rights are conditioned by moral duties. The constitutional 
moralist insists always on his own rights, but the real test of 
his morality is his unfailing respect for the rights of others. 
He knows that his own rights are dependent on this recogni¬ 
tion—by himself and by the majority. 

Constitutional morality is more than democracy; it is the 
moral sanction of democracy. It is more than love for order; 
it is the sole worthy aim of order. It is more than submission 
to law; it is the spirit that alone gives such submission a true 
ethical value. It is the underlying essence of all community 
virtues, without which no form of government can have any 
moral worth or guarantee of permanence. 

All forms of organization are subject to these laws. There 
is no escape from the principle of justice. No organization, 
in the long run, can live or hope to live without the accept¬ 
ance and practice of justice. 



X 


THE PRINCIPLE OF FUNCTIONALISM ILLUS¬ 
TRATED IN CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


I N TRACING the evolution of modern constitutional 
government we have observed the gradual separation 
of the legislative from the executive function, and the ad¬ 
vance, likewise gradual, of the former from its original staff 
character to line authority. There remains for consideration 
the relation between the three primary functions, the deter¬ 
minative, the applicative, and the interpretative, with their 
respective staff phases, as they appear in modern constitu¬ 
tional government. 

Let us begin with the principal or determining function, 
the legislative. The separation of the legislative from the 
executive function under the American system renders simple 
the discrimination between the line and staff functions in 
legislation. The staff function in congress is represented in 
the standing committees of the Senate and the House, which 
prepare the proposed legislation for the consideration of 
these bodies. In Great Britain the identification of this func¬ 
tion involves the status of the executive arm, or ministry, and 
its dependence on parliament, from which it derives all of its 
powers. The consideration, therefore, of the line and staff 
functions, as they appear in parliamentary legislation, in¬ 
volves at the outset the question of this relation between 
ministry and parliament. 
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The relation of the ministry to the crown, on the one 
hand, and to parliament, on the other, is simple in actual 
practice, but its exact definition is not so easy. Here we en¬ 
counter the dual character of nearly all British institutions, 
the contrast between theory and practice. The Briton, in his 
strange blend of conservatism and progressivism, furnishes 
about the most interesting study in the entire range of hu- 
manics. His conservatism appears in his respect for ancient 
forms; his progressivism, in the way he transforms their 
substance. In theory, the British ministers of state have never 
ceased to be advisers to the crown, and the crown, in a titular 
sense, remains the source of all authority. Actually the 
ministers are now advisers of parliament, and this statement 
indicates their relation to the legislative function. 

Under the American system, despite the separation of legis¬ 
lative from executive functions, something of the same staff 
relation of the executive to the legislative arm appears in 
the messages of the president, in which he advises congress 
concerning the legislative needs of the country, as seen from 
the executive standpoint. The difference between the Ameri¬ 
can and the British system lies in the fact that the president, 
unlike the British ministry, does not stand or fall on the 
acceptance or the rejection of this advice. 

The advantage claimed for the British system is that it pre¬ 
cludes any opposition in aims and purposes between the 
executive and legislative arms, such as frequently happens in 
the United States. This results from the complete supremacy 
of parliament and its power to make and unmake ministries. 
Formally the king summons some party leader to form a 
ministry, of which this leader becomes prime minister, but 
in effect these ministries are the choice of parliament, since 
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no ministry can be formed that does not command the neces¬ 
sary parliamentary support. 

It will be of interest to restate the reason why the relative 
separation of the three primary functions has been so recent. 
This will bring us to the consideration of the judicial func¬ 
tion, and how the staff principle operates in this sphere of 
government. 

It is characteristic of all absolutisms that the governing 
authority does its own legislating. To be exact, an autocratic 
sovereign of the ancient type usually made no laws at all, 
since the only law was his personal will. The effect of such 
absolutism is to efface any separation of the three primary 
functions of government. When such an autocrat delegates 
his authority, it remains, within the sphere of delegation, as 
autocratic as the source from which it derives. The pos¬ 
sessor of such authority is more than the executor of the law 
or the judge of the law. In a sense he is the law. He thus be¬ 
comes both governor and judge. 

These ancient forms of government may seem to us exam¬ 
ples of extreme confusion of functions. They do not, how¬ 
ever, justify the inference that the ancients had no sense of 
order or of true functional distinctions. The fact is that they 
were highly orderly according to their own standards, and 
some of our own procedures in government would have 
seemed to them as disorderly as their institutions often ap¬ 
pear to us. 

One example in modern government is the common source 
of all legislation, usually through the concurrent action of a 
lower and an upper legislative body. The same congress or 
parliament that today passes a bill authorizing a new pro¬ 
gram of naval construction, may tomorrow pass another en¬ 
acting a new criminal statute. To the Romans of the republic, 
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such a mixture of legislative functions would have seemed 
like confusion intolerable. A law of the first kind they 
would have called ‘'public'*; the second, "private." They 
applied this distinction formally by providing that these two 
kinds of legislation should be enacted by two separate legis¬ 
lative bodies: the first by the centuries'^ the second by the 
tributa. 

Why do we not make a similar distinction, and why do we 
perceive no incongruity in the fact that legislation of every 
kind comes from the same source? The answer is that we 
have evolved another kind of functional separation unknown 
to the ancients, that of the executive and judicial functions. 
The function of the executive, as the name indicates, is to 
execute the laws, and it is for this reason that the police 
power is inherent in the executive arm and not in the judicial. 
The function of the judiciary is to represent the law and to 
render decisions in accordance with its provisions. 

Owing to this segregation of executive and judicial func¬ 
tions, a modern judiciary, unlike the governor-judges of an¬ 
tiquity, has no right of initiative. This statement, which is 
true of all modern courts, is illustrated by the greatest of our 
own judicial tribunals, the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This court is the supreme arbiter of the Constitution, 
a judicial authority without a counterpart in past history. 
Even in the exercise of its great authority, however, the Su¬ 
preme Court has no initiative. Its power of constitutional 
interpretation becomes effective only when concrete cases 
are brought before it involving constitutional questions. 

The three primary functions of governmental organization 
constitute, in fact, a descending scale of initiative. The prin¬ 
cipal, or legislative, function, which determines the objec¬ 
tive, possesses a right of initiative which in our government 
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is subject only to the limits imposed by the Constitution. The 
processive, or executive, function, which moves to the at¬ 
tainment of the objective, is subject to the further limitations 
imposed by legislation. In the third, or judicial, function 
initiative practically ceases, and its authority becomes one of 
decision only. 

The final necessity is to show how the staff phase of func¬ 
tionalism operates in the judicial sphere. Where there is true 
initiative, even in the more limited forms appearing in the 
executive arm, there is often a choice of action, and in its 
advisory service relative to such action, the staff function ap¬ 
pears in its more obvious forms. In the third instance, how¬ 
ever, it must assume a different character. The function of the 
courts is simply to effectuate the purposes of government by 
rendering decisions in accordance with the law and the 
evidence. 

The key to the staff function in court procedure is found 
in this legal formula. The distinction between law and evi¬ 
dence at once indicates two phases of staff service, the ad¬ 
visory and the informative. The evidence in a court of justice 
is furnished by witnesses, who thus render an informative 
staff service. The advisory staff function appears in the pleas 
of opposing counsel. The judge in our lower courts has both 
a line and a staff duty. The latter appears in his charge to 
the jury, which exercises a line function in bringing in the 
verdict. The judge then resumes his own line function when 
he pronounces sentence. 

The application of the terms **line’’ and ’’staff’' to these 
features of court procedure may have a novel sound to jurists, 
but in terms of organization they cannot be otherwise defined. 
The staff principle in organization appears in various forms 
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and under many different names, but, whatever its name or 
form, it is always present, as every true principle must be. 

In this survey of functionalism, as revealed in secular gov¬ 
ernment, two facts are outstanding. One is the omnipresence 
of the three primary functions of organization, the determina¬ 
tive, the applicative, and the interpretative, which can always 
be identified, despite the variations in the forms they assume. 
The other is the staff phase of functionalism, which is like¬ 
wise universal, however it may be disguised. 



XI 


GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND 
THE ECONOMIC STATE 

T he study of government organizations in preceding 
chapters could not be undertaken without introducing 
questions of political, governmental, and economic interrela¬ 
tions in modern life. 

While many brilliant writers and speechmakers have been 
battling passionately about communism, fascism, socialism, 
and democracy, our studies of how governmental organiza¬ 
tions actually function have forced us to the conclusion 
that there is little value to these terms. 

Indeed, it has been our general observation that not only 
in different countries, but from generation to generation men 
go on organizing their governments and earning their living 
in much the same manner. Notable changes and improve¬ 
ments can be credited from time to time to the scientists and 
engineers, and in general to improved technology, but 
throughout history economic laws and the processes of pro¬ 
duction and distribution display an utter contempt for 
changes in the political complexion of government. 

Farming, spinning cotton, weaving cloth, making shoes, 
building ships, manufacturing motorcars, operating railroads, 
department stores, fruit, vegetable, meat and fish markets, 
and trading posts display no more variation in their char¬ 
acter in different countries than can be discovered within the 
boundaries of any one country. In other words, they show no 
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variation whatsoever that can be ascribed to political bound¬ 
aries. These processes of production and distribution vary 
only according to the degree in which methods have been 
changed through the use of tools, technology, and the ability 
to organize them on a vast and effective scale. 

In appraising the many experiments in governmental or¬ 
ganization that are being tried currently throughout the 
world, it is important that we should not be thrown off the 
track by the circumstance that the various revolutionary 
movements or changes in government have adopted different 
symbols around which to rally supporters. 

The vital point is the plain fact that, once the controlling 
group gets into power, the practical circumstances of the situ¬ 
ation force the new leaders to organize the government 
according to principles of organization that are as old as the 
hills. 

Meanwhile, and particularly since the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century when the industrial revolution got into high 
gear and brought economic issues sharply to the fore in the 
Western world, politicians have preempted or achieved au¬ 
thority by putting forth one economic plea or another to 
the masses. 

These political symbols have been used continually for 
generations throughout the world, and they are being used 
universally right now. Symbols for better food, clothing, and 
shelter are always useful in inspiring either bloody or blood¬ 
less revolutions. History shows that empty bellies are power¬ 
ful generators of political change. 

The Objectives of Government and the Ideal Economic State 

The important objectives of government are: (i) national 
defense; (2) internal order; (3) improved standards of 
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living. National defense, because of disturbed political condi¬ 
tions throughout the world, is today the first consideration; 
an improved economic order is the second. After national 
security, people everywhere want more to eat and a greater 
variety of things to eat. They want more clothes and more 
shoes. They want more comfortable places in which to live. 
All governments are seriously concerned with policies which 
will provide group movement toward these ends. 

In the ideal economic state, steps would be taken to see 
that no economic group, in pressing for its own advantage, 
did anything inimical to the general economic progress of the 
nation as a whole. Every economic group would be challenged 
to play the game fairly with the others. 

The consumer’s interests would be placed above all else 
in this ideal economy. Consciousness would be maintained of 
the fact that only a vigorous production or transformation of 
raw materials into consumer’s goods and the efficient distri¬ 
bution of these goods can create a high standard of living. 
It would be realized that what is inimical to the interests of 
the consumer is ultimately detrimental to the interests of in¬ 
dustry. Profiteering, charging more for the goods or services 
than they are worth, would be discouraged. Racketeering, the 
levying of tolls on industry for no service at all, would be 
banned. 

The government would stick to its natural functions of 
maintaining order and security at home and of providing a 
defense against external enemies. By limiting the extension 
of its functions, and by performing its own normal func¬ 
tions with thrift, it would avoid laying on productive indus¬ 
tries the heavy hand of taxation that has been the cause of 
the traditional clash between government and industry 
throughout history. 
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The Great Difference—the Degree of Integration 

We do not mean that all governments, throughout the 
world, are alike. But we do emphasize that the general struc¬ 
tural pattern, the organization principles under which they 
operate, and the general objectives they seek to attain are 
similar, regardless of what the form is called. Further, we 
want to affirm our conclusion from years of watching and 
sensing the actual operations of governments in many coun¬ 
tries—that the principal difference between these govern¬ 
ments lies in the degree to which they are integrated. 

By "the degree to which they are integrated” we mean the 
extent to which control over the many areas of individual, 
community, and national life is centered in the government. 

It has become the fashion for every newly established 
regime or government to promulgate the thesis that it is pro¬ 
jecting new principles into its operation, among which the 
principle of high integration is usually prominently dis¬ 
played. Actually, a characteristic which appears in almost all 
ancient forms of government is the unlimited range of gov¬ 
ernmental authority and control. 

How ironic, that many modern countries which are gen¬ 
erally regarded as conducting experiments in government 
should be regressing to the organization methods of the gov¬ 
ernments of antiquity I 

The degree of integration depends upon the amount of 
external military or internal economic pressure imposed upon 
the nation at the time. Military or economic crises set the 
stage for moving a country in the direction of extremely high 
integration. 

History shows that throughout the classical revolutions the 
most important net result has been the change in the degree 
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of integration. The general movement that takes place in any 
one country, from time to time, really represents only this 
character of change, in response to real or simulated emer¬ 
gencies. 

The Two-Party System 

Government cannot provide order unless it is strong, and 
in America we want a strong government. At the same time, 
we are eager to retain the greatest possible degree of indi¬ 
vidual freedom. How is this to be attained? The first must 
be secured by the more effective application of the principles 
of organization to the governmental operations; the second 
can be maintained only through the constitutional morality 
of our people. 

We are convinced that the defense we need in the United 
States against governmental tyranny is to be found in the 
traditional American two-party system, and the practical ap¬ 
plication of constitutional morality to the citizenship author¬ 
ity and the governmental operation. Our political scheme, our 
two parties, the Democrats and the Republicans, have given 
us, at least during our lifetime, a reasonably good compromise 
between a strong government and individual freedom. 

To be practical, therefore, we must compare our political 
and governmental organization not with some imagined ideal, 
but with the actual governmental organizations in other coun¬ 
tries. Many governments abroad appear to move to one ex¬ 
treme or the other; either the government is so highly inte¬ 
grated, so strong, so "full of itself” that the individual loses 
too great a measure of his individual freedom; or, on the 
other hand, the government is so weak that it cannot dis¬ 
charge its ordinary functions effectively. 
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Democratic Disorder 

We have emphasized the two-party system as democratic 
because there is such a thing as a country being too ’’demo¬ 
cratic." We shall be unhappy here if we move into a political 
situation in which we have several political parties pushing 
us all around and striving for control. The trouble with hav¬ 
ing too many parties in the scheme of things is that no one 
party has enough power to organize a sufficiently strong gov 
ernment when it is elected to office. 

We have observed an example of this in France during the 
past twenty years. The French have gone from one crisis to 
another, as a result of their disintegrated political situation. 
Several parties were formed, one crowd after another has 
been thrown out, and a chaotic condition has prevailed. 

Likewise, one of the outstanding characteristics of Ger¬ 
many during its weak and transient regime as a republic after 
World War I was the multiplicity of parties which kept 
breaking up and multiplying until the final debacle. An over¬ 
dose of "democracy" left the patient weak, and extreme 
measures were undertaken to effect a cure, which ultimately 
became disastrous. 

When this sort of thing happens in a democracy it pro¬ 
vides gratifying material for the "integrationalists," because 
they like to point to such a collapse as an example of the 
breakdown of democracy. 

A system like our own, with its two major parties, avoids 
this disintegrating tendency and gives ample assurance that 
either party, if elected to office, will be able to carry out ef¬ 
fectively the functions of government. 

On the other hand, the danger inherent in one dominating 
party, unchecked by sound opposition, is obvious. The con- 
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trolling party can swing to wide extremes of national policy 
without any check or counterbalancing force to bring the 
pendulum back to center. With the two-party system, how¬ 
ever, the party of opposition should always be able to act 
as a check, a strong and effective balance, against any ex¬ 
tremist form in government. 

The two-party system, therefore, is in itself our soundest 
defense against the excessive governmental control inherent 
in a single, overdominant party. In the other direction, it is 
again our soundest defense against the weakness and dis¬ 
integration that arise out of too many political parties. 

How Much Integration? How Much Governmental Control? 

It seems obvious that, from time to time, we shall have ex¬ 
ternal military and perhaps even further internal economic 
crises which will provide the emotional background for cer¬ 
tain kinds of controls that will be imposed upon us by a 
strong government. We are not saying that we like this pros¬ 
pect; we are simply trying to be realistic and to anticipate 
what may actually happen. 

There is current a babel of voices crying the evils and 
virtues of communism, fascism, socialism, and democracy, 
but we believe that the choice which we shall have to make 
in our political scheme in the impending years is funda¬ 
mentally a choice between a highly integrated organization 
of government and a more moderately integrated one. In 
times of war or in other times of really intense national crisis, 
our people are willing to submit to a high degree of integra¬ 
tion. But during peace and ordinary times, we want only a 
moderate degree of integration in our governmental organiza¬ 
tion. 

Accordingly, our suggestion to our fellow Americans who 
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may be worried about these political and economic problems 
is that they identify themselves actively with one party or 
the other, as indicated by their own interests and convictions. 
Intelligent, thinking citizens should lend their full support to 
that party, and in turn expect from that party some reason¬ 
able consideration of their point of view for governmental 
policy. 

Our Individual Liberty 

Only in this way can Americans erect a sure and safe de¬ 
fense against too high an integration of our government, 
against the overreaching governmental control which would 
deaden our initiative and creative enterprise, crush us with 
taxes, and rob us of our very liberties. 

Even if a highly integrated governmental organization 
could guarantee a higher standard of living, the vast ma¬ 
jority of Americans would prefer to risk a somewhat lower 
standard of living and have a great deal more liberty to live 
their own private economic and avocational lives. There 
are still millions of Americans who would like to have the 
privilege at odd moments, and when in the mood, of lying 
lazily under a shade tree and gazing dreamily at the sky. 



XII 


GENERAL FEATURES OF CATHOLIC 
CHURCH ORGANIZATION 


T he Catholic Church furnishes one of the outstanding 
examples, among all forms of human endeavor, of the 
operation of all the principles of organization. 

Concerning the first, or coordinating, principle. Catholic 
doctrine rests this authority in God, by whom it is mediately 
delegated to the pope. The supreme coordinating authority, 
represented in the pope, exercises its own leadership, which 
is always the case in forms of organization where this au¬ 
thority is represented in one absolute head. 

When we come to the scalar process of organization, we 
shall find in Catholic polity an efficiency in the application of 
this principle that enables this world organization to op¬ 
erate effectively under a single executive head. 

In the sphere of functionalism we shall find something of 
special interest to the student of organization, namely, the 
way functionalism develops out of the exigencies of propa¬ 
ganda. 

In connection with the staff phase of functionalism the 
lessons furnished by Catholic church organization are most 
notable. That this principle is everywhere operative in Cath¬ 
olic church government is no more than we would expect. 
The fact of deepest interest is that staff service in the Cath¬ 
olic church assumes forms unknown in other spheres of or¬ 
ganization, and these forms are in some respects the most 
advanced word in the application of the staff principle. 
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The evolution of the scalar chain in Catholic Church or¬ 
ganization is a subject as important as the same evolution in 
Roman secular government. These are the two outstanding 
examples in history of the growth of veritable world organiza¬ 
tions out of small beginnings. In these two cases, however, 
the manner of this growth presents contrasts that can be 
explained only by the contrast between the growth-producing 
factors. 

The Catholic Church grew through faith and propaganda; 
the Roman Empire through military conquest. The latter 
method is centralizing in its essence; hence, with the growth 
of Roman dominion, the time arrived when the problem of 
organization became the lengthening of the scalar chain, on a 
basis that would preserve the central authority. It is only 
thus that the institutions of Diocletian, and all the changes 
that preceded them, can be understood. 

Growth through faith and propaganda, on the other hand, 
introduces problems that are the exact opposite. Unlike mili¬ 
tary conquest, there is nothing inherent in this process that 
makes growth synonymous with the extension of the central 
authority. The support of the central authority in a church 
organization must rest in the doctrine alone, and to sustain 
such authority this doctrine must be strong enough, in its 
hold on the faithful, to overcome all centrifugal tendencies. 

Evolution of Scalar Cham 

The phenomenon of growth through propaganda explains 
the manner in which the scalar chain formed in Catholic 
church organization, which was the opposite of the process 
in the Roman Empire. In the latter case the method was 
through the letting out of additional links. In the church, 
it came through the superimposing of higher authority. 
This evolution is illustrated in the office of bishop. This 
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office presupposes a collection of individual churches suf¬ 
ficiently numerous and contiguous to form a diocese. In the 
Apostolic Age these churches did not exist, and could be 
created only by missionary effort. G)nsequently, the office 
of bishop, as head of a diocese, does not emerge until the 
second century. A further step in the evolution appears in 
the next century, when it was decreed that only bishops pos¬ 
sessed the right to vote in church councils. 

In the spiritual sphere the concept of the hierarchy at¬ 
tained in time the character of a religious doctrine. The 
mystical writings bearing the name of Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, which probably date from the fifth century, describe 
the complete scalar organization of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
consisting of nine heavenly orders, arranged in triads. Of this 
heavenly hierarchy, the ecclesiastical hierarchy is the earthly 
reflex. Here again is the ninefold distinction, divided into 
triads. Of these triads, the one that directly concerns church 
organization is the second, which identifies the three orders 
of bishops, or hierarchs, priests, and ministers, or deacons. 
Significant is the fact that this triad illustrates the coordina- 
tive, the scalar, and the functional principles that are uni¬ 
versal in organized forms. The writings of the Areopagite 
deeply influenced subsequent ages, and the threefold order 
of the hierarchy was confirmed as Catholic doctrine in the 
sixteenth century by the Council of Trent. 

It is evident from these facts that the Catholic concept of 
the hierarchy contains something more than the mere earthly 
form. According to this doctrine, each member of the three 
major orders of bishop, priest, and deacon, and even of the 
minor orders, derives his authority, or potestas ordinis, not 
from the pope but direct from God. Within the frame of or¬ 
ganization, however, it is jurisdiction alone that matters, and 
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in the Catholic Church, as in every other organized form, this 
jurisdiction follows the scalar principle. These orders of the 
hierarchy constitute the sum of Catholic officialdom and are, 
therefore, the basis of the whole system of scalar delegation. 

The evolution of the scalar principle in church government 
was the first step in the progressive unification of Catholic 
church organization, which concentrated all executive au¬ 
thority in the hands of the pope. Among the factors that 
evolved this coordination, the sentiment of Christian unity 
was paramount. Another factor, vitally important in the 
Middle Ages, was the interference of the secular power in 
church government. The long struggle between the church 
and the state, represented in the old German, or Holy Roman, 
Empire in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, 
weakened the authority of the emperor within the empire. 
It had a contrary effect on the authority of the pope within 
the church. Several factors promoted this centralizing trend. 
Prominent among these was the growth of the regular orders. 
Christian monasticism in its earlier history was more decen¬ 
tralized even than the episcopate, but with the advent of the 
friar orders it became a centralizing force. The monasteries 
of these orders grew up in every diocese, and their abbots, 
deriving their powers directly from the pope, through the 
generals of their orders, proved a counterweight to the inde¬ 
pendent tendencies of many diocesan bishops. 

Functional Coordination 

The central headship of this vast organization requires a 
central administration, through which all functions are co¬ 
ordinated. This central organization consists of two out¬ 
standing institutions, the Sacred College and the Curia. A 
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Study of these institutions is essential to an understanding 
of Catholic church organization. 

The cardinals are, next to the pope, the highest dignitaries 
of the church. Collectively the Sacred College constitutes the 
pope’s senate or council. Individually the cardinals are the 
pope’s helpers in the government of the church. The cardi¬ 
nals, unlike the ecclesiastics of the episcopate, are not pure 
line officials, although those cardinals not attached to the 
Curia usually hold high episcopal office. In their capacity as 
cardinals they exercise both a line and a staff function. 

The two great institutions of the church in which the 
cardinals act as a body are the conclave and the consistory^ 
the first a line and the second a staff function. Tlie election 
of popes by the cardinals in conclave is the principal line 
function of the Sacred College. The election of popes by the 
Sacred College dates from the twelfth century. In earlier times 
the popes were elected by the Roman clergy and laity, exactly 
as bishops were elected by the clergy and laity of each dio¬ 
cese. The transfer of this electoral authority to the cardinals 
coincided with the transfer of the election of bishops to the 
cathedral chapters. Both changes were part of the centraliz¬ 
ing movement in the internal government of the church. The 
conclave in its present form, meaning the confinement of the 
cardinals during the process of election, became formal and 
definite for the first time in the decree of Pope Gregory X 
in the year 1274. 

Although the cardinals who hold high episcopal office are 
now resident in a number of countries, the doctrine that col¬ 
lectively they constitute the pope’s immediate council sur¬ 
vives in the requirement that these foreign cardinals must 
receive a dispensation from residing in curia. The duties of 
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those cardinals resident in Rome are identified with the dif¬ 
ferent departments of the Curia. 

The Curia Romana is the central administrative organiza¬ 
tion of the Catholic Church, and is departmentalized, the 
principal division now consisting of the Roman congrega¬ 
tions, of which fifteen have existed, although some have 
merged. The first organizer and coordinator of the different 
departments was Pope Sixtus V (1585-1590). Its reorganizer 
was the recent Pope Pius X (1903-1914). The Curia, though 
its beginnings are ancient, has been organized in its present 
form only since the year 1908. 

The actual divisions of the Curia can be traced only in 
outline. The first, or supreme, congregation is the Holy In¬ 
quisition or Holy Office, consisting of twelve cardinals pre¬ 
sided over by the pope. Next in importance is the Consistorial 
Congregation, of which the pope is likewise prefect. The 
sphere of the former is doctrinal, and disciplinary with re¬ 
spect to heresy; that of the latter mainly church government. 
Prominent among the other congregations, presided over by 
cardinals, is the Congregation of the Propaganda, in charge 
of missionary effort. 

The functions of the different departments of the Curia are 
of less interest from the standpoint of organization than the 
way these functions are organized and correlated. These de¬ 
partments are divisions of the consistory of the Sacred Col¬ 
lege. They represent the same evolution that is paralleled in 
secular government in the committees, chief among them the 
cabinet, that have evolved out of the British privy council. 
Each of these departments has a delegated line authority, but 
in preparing business for papal approval they perform a staff 
service. The work of all these departments is thus correlated 
through the central line authority. 
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The importance of the Curia, as the vehicle of this cen¬ 
tral administration, is evident. We have seen how the scalar 
principle in Catholic church organization effectuates the 
central authority throughout the entire fabric, even to the 
most distant countries. The functional departmentalization 
of the Curia makes this authority effective in every depart¬ 
ment of church rule and discipline. 

The Catholic Church presents the phenomenon of the most 
extensive of world organizations which is at the same time 
the most highly centralized in its form of government. There 
arises the question of why the Catholic church finds the cen¬ 
tralized form so necessary for its purpose. The answer can be 
found only in the sphere of doctrine. It is an invariable truth 
that the doctrine of an organization determines the manner 
in which the principles of organization are applied. 

The outstanding features of Catholic church organization 
result from the immutability of its doctrine, founded on 
dogma as defined by the supreme head of the organization. 
This body of dogma implies an unchanging objective, which 
cannot be modified by local conditions or circumstances. The 
only thing admitting of change to meet differing conditions 
is the doctrine of procedure. 
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FUNCTIONALISM IN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
ORGANIZATION 

E xamination of functionalism in the Catholic church 
organization shows plainly how this doctrine of pro¬ 
cedure has adjusted itself to the problems that have arisen 
throughout the ages of its history. 

The subject has in part been anticipated in our observa¬ 
tions concerning the departmental functions represented in 
the congregations of the Curia Romana. These, however, are 
not the distinctive features in Catholic church functionalism, 
since they have their analogies in secular government. To 
find the Catholic functionalism that is distinctive we must 
seek it in those functions that are woven into the entire fabric 
of the organization and have grown out of the exigencies of 
church ministry and missionary effort. 

The terms "bishop,” "presbyter,” and "deacon” appear in 
the New Testament. It is significant, however, that the first 
two never appear in conjunction. We read of bishops and 
deacons but never of bishops and presbyters. This points to 
the conclusion that the terms "bishop” and "presbyter” were 
originally synonymous and meant the pastor of the individual 
church. Certainly the title "bishop” in the primitive church 
could not have had its present meaning, for the organized 
diocese does not emerge until a later period. 

With the rise of the diocesan episcopacy, which became 
definite in the third century, the presbyters became clearly 
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identified as the pastors of the individual churches, subject 
to the bishop’s diocesan authority. It should be here noted 
that the terms “priest” and “presbyter” are synonymous, de¬ 
rived from the Greek word meaning “elder,” of which the 
word “priest” is an abbreviated form. A priest, in the sense 
that has come down to us from the religions of antiquity, 
is one who is divinely authorized to perform religious acts 
for others. He may also be a preacher or a teacher, as he usu¬ 
ally is, but the sacerdotal function is the essence of his priest¬ 
hood. 

The next functional development, which likewise appeared 
in the third century, is the sevenfold ministry consisting of 
priests, or presbyters, deacons, subdeacons, acolytes, exorcists, 
readers, and doorkeepers. All these minor orders are now 
regarded simply as steppingstones to the priesthood. Never¬ 
theless, as illustrating the functional principle of organiza¬ 
tion, this sevenfold ministry is highly significant. 

Especially significant is the fact that these orders are seven 
and not eight; they do not include the bishop. St. Thomas 
Aquinas (thirteenth century) explains this on the ground 
that a priest, like a bishop, celebrates the Eucharist, a view 
confirmed three centuries later by the Council of Trent. These 
views are vitally important, for they reveal a clear under¬ 
standing of the distinction between the scalar and func¬ 
tional principles of organization. 

The distinctions between the seven orders are functional, 
and the fact that they all lead as a finality to the priestly 
office identifies the priesthood as functionally the highest 
office in the Catholic Church. Each member of the upper 
hierarchy, including the pope, derives his eligibility for his 
office simply from the fact that he is a priest. Above the 
priesthood the distinctions cease to be functional and become 
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scalar, thus regressing from the third to the second principle 
of organization. It is true that a bishop performs some acts— 
ordination, for example—that an ordinary priest may not, but 
ordination, because it involves the conferring of authority, 
is a scalar act. Even infallibility, which Catholic doctrine 
attributes to the pope alone, is inherent in the supreme au¬ 
thority that renders final decisions and is, therefore, scalar 
in its essence. 

It is useless to search for functional distinctions in the 
priesthood, for this function is one and the same always. 
However, those functions which are incidental to the priestly 
office, like preaching and teaching, admit of variations ac¬ 
cording to specific purposes and to the forms of organization 
that are most efficient in furthering these objects. 

This brings us to a functional difference that is most im¬ 
portant in Catholic organization, namely, the distinction be¬ 
tween the secular and the regular clergy. This distinction is 
one of the most significant in the entire field of church or¬ 
ganization, for it grows out of the exigencies of church min¬ 
istry and propaganda. Its origin and development, therefore, 
present certain lessons that no organization requiring propa¬ 
ganda to attain its objects can afford to ignore. 

The difference betw^een the secular and the regular clergy 
is the difference between the static and the dynamic ele¬ 
ments in church ministry. The secular clergy represent the 
static, the regular clergy, the dynamic factor. The activities of 
the parish priest are static in the geographical sense, for they 
must be confined mainly to his parish. Even here they may not 
cover every phase of specialized effort that may be needed; 
still less does the secular clergy provide that element of 
mobility that is necessary to ensure church growth, both in¬ 
tensive and extensive. 
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Church growth has always been dependent on missionary 
ejfifort, but it required ages of evolution before this function 
became identified with the labors of the regular clergy. His¬ 
torically the regular orders evolved step by step out of the 
institution of monasticism, which is of pre-Christian origin. 
The early Christian monks were not priests and performed 
no priestly office. Still less were they preachers or mission¬ 
aries. They were simply '‘holy men,” leading ascetic lives, 
devoted to prayer and mystic contemplation. This indifference 
to Christian propaganda, however, did not long continue 
after monasticism gained a foothold in the West. The 
Western monks began, at an early period, to come out of 
their shells and engage in earnest missionary effort. 

The first Christian monastic organization was that of St. 
Pachomius, in southern Egypt, and dates from the fourth cen¬ 
tury. A greater influence was that of St. Benedict, early in 
the sixth century, who was the principal organizer of monastic 
life in the Western Church. St. Benedict did not, however, 
found a unified organization. The bond between the Bene¬ 
dictine monasteries was simply that of a common rule and 
discipline. The early Benedictines were monks simply. They 
were neither priests nor missionaries. Nevertheless, the tend¬ 
encies that were to identify the monastic orders with mis¬ 
sionary effort had already appeared, and the Benedictines 
figured prominently in the Christianizing of the Germanic 
peoples. 

The next notable advance in monasticism was the appear¬ 
ance, in the eleventh century, of the Augustinian canons reg¬ 
ular. The significant thing about the Augustinians is that 
they were priests, serving as such the churches adjacent to 
their monasteries. Although it is usual to class the members 
of all regular orders as monks, it is observable that as soon 
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as they become priests the emphasis is always on their priest¬ 
hood. 

The next important development came in the thirteenth 
century, in the founding of the four orders of mendicant 
friars, the Franciscans, Dominicans, Carmelites, and Augus- 
tinian hermits. In these orders two major trends may be 
observed. One of these was a unified organization under a 
central head, the master-general of the Dominicans, the min¬ 
ister-general of the Franciscans, who in each case is sub¬ 
ordinate to the pope alone. The other was in rules that per¬ 
mitted greater freedom of individual movement. Unlike the 
Augustinian canons, the friar does not belong to any par¬ 
ticular house, and hence is not confined to a limited range 
of activity. The friar works as an individual, free to go 
wherever his superiors send him in response to any call. His 
primary mission is to help the parochial clergy in meeting 
every special need. Functional specialization is a characteristic 
of the friar or mendicant orders. The Franciscans devote 
themselves mainly to works of charity and mercy, the Domin¬ 
icans to preaching, teaching, and missionary effort. 

The friar organizations proved efficient in meeting the 
needs of their age. Even the greater mobility of the friars, 
however, proved inadequate in the next great crisis of church 
history, the Protestant revolution of the sixteenth century. 
Out of these needs arose a new kind of order known as reg¬ 
ular clerks. Of these the best known are the Clerks Regulars 
of the Society of Jesus, founded by St. Ignatius de Loyola 
in the year 1540, and commonly known as the Jesuits. 

The organization of the Jesuits resembles in general form 
that of the friars, with a highly centralized authority and a 
greater emphasis on obedience and autocratic rule. The main 
difference lies in the fact that in the older orders the obliga- 
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tion of the breviary, the choral celebration of the canonical 
office, must be performed in choir. The Jesuit may perform 
it privately. 

To the layman this may seem like a small point, but in the 
sphere of organization its effect is tremendous. It makes the 
Jesuit, so far as organized churches are concerned, literally 
footloose. In church organization the individual church 
may, in military terms, be likened to a fortress. These 
fortresses, or fixed positions, are the static factors in church 
organization. Even the friars, despite their greater mobility, 
are tied by the obligation of the breviary to one of these 
fortresses. They are like a military force that cannot operate 
at any distance from some fixed base. 

Compared to the older orders, the Jesuits constitute lit¬ 
erally a marching army. As priests they may officiate any¬ 
where. As soldiers of the cross their base is nowhere. They 
have no home, no country. Their leader is the general of the 
Society, whose powers are like those of a military commander 
in chief. In order further to emphasize their independence 
from all but this direct line of authority, the members are 
exempt from ecclesiastical office. Despite a few exceptions, 
a Jesuit remains simply a Jesuit through all his days. 

The functions of the regular orders have a dual char¬ 
acter. One of them is to break new ground, through mis¬ 
sions, in non-Christian or non-Catholic countries, to be fol¬ 
lowed in due course by the usual form of diocesan church 
organization. The other is to supplement the work of the 
secular clergy within these dioceses by specialized forms of 
effort, such as charity, preaching, and education. In all their 
activities, however, their relation to the diocesan organiza¬ 
tion is the same. They are the specialized helpers, perform¬ 
ing those dynamic functions that are necessary to the growth 
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of the organization. Every activity of the regular clergy pre¬ 
supposes the organization of the secular clergy, to which it is 
always related. There can be no function of helper without 
people to be helped. 

One other point remains: the relation in actual organiza¬ 
tion between the regular and the secular clergy, and the his¬ 
torical independence of the former from diocesan control. 

There was a time in church history when the subordination 
of the regular orders directly to the pope, and their inde¬ 
pendence of diocesan authority, was an important factor in 
the great centralizing trend that concentrated all executive 
authority in the Holy See. With the complete consolidation 
of this authority, such policies are no longer vital. All the 
later congregations are practically subject to diocesan con¬ 
trol. Even in the case of the older regular orders, this inde¬ 
pendence has in modern times become more traditional than 
actual. It is true that these orders remain exempt from the 
ordinary jurisdiction of diocesan bishops, but the bishop or 
archbishop, usually the latter, possesses a measure of au¬ 
thority over the regular clergy directly delegated by the 
pope, an authority sufficient to coordinate all the church activ¬ 
ities within his province. 

Coordination of effort, scalar territorial organization, and 
diversified functionalism are all outstanding features of 
Catholic polity, and each furnishes lessons that no organizer 
in any sphere can afford to neglect. 



XIV 


THE STAFF PRINCIPLE IN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH ORGANIZATION 


T he staff principle, as a vital reality in the organization 
of the Catholic Church, like every human relation rest¬ 
ing on psychic fundaments, could be taken for granted. The 
relation between the functions of action and of counsel is 
so universal that it transcends the sphere of organization, 
and appears in all human contacts, however casual. There 
is nothing casual, however, about this relation as it appears 
in Catholic church government. One achievement of Cath¬ 
olic polity in the realm of organization is the way it insti- 
tutionalizes the line and staff relation, thus rendering it 
mandatory in every sphere of church rule and discipline. This 
fact should make Catholic practice in the application of this 
principle of vital interest and importance to every organizer. 

There are two distinct spheres in which the staff prii ciple 
operates in Catholic church organization, both of outstand¬ 
ing importance in the study of our subject. 

The first is in its formal staff institutions, like the con¬ 
sistory of cardinals and the great ecumenical councils. Here, 
especially in the latter instance, the staff principle receives 
an emphasis and operates in a manner for which we may seek 
a parallel in vain in any other sphere of organization. 

The other appears in the way the staff principle is woven 
into the fabric of church rule and discipline, affecting every 
individual in every relation. Here, again, is a phase that has 
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no exact parallel in other spheres. The fact that such an ap¬ 
plication does exist, has existed for ages, and justifies its ex¬ 
istence in the Catholic Church becomes, therefore, all the 
more significant. No one can add anything to the principles 
of organization, but in the application of these principles the 
opportunities for increased efficiency are practically endless. 
Nothing but the general neglect of the study of organiza¬ 
tion can explain why the application of a principle so long 
established in one great institution has had so little influ¬ 
ence in other realms. 

We shall take these two phases in order, beginning with 
the formal staff institutions of the church, of which the first 
one to be considered is the consistory. The consistory is 
simply the expression of the original staff function of the 
Sacred College, which is that of immediate councilors to the 
pope. The later line function, through which the cardinals 
elect the pope in conclave, dates only from the thirteenth 
century, but the advisory function of the consistory is as old 
as the Sacred College itself. 

Throughout all the earlier ages of church history the con¬ 
sistory performed this advisory function in a body. It was, 
in fact as well as name, the senate of the pope. This func¬ 
tion endured throughout the Middle Ages and was especially 
prominent during the thirteenth century. Under the great 
Pope Innocent III (1198-1216) the summoning of the con¬ 
sistory for deliberation and council was a frequent occur¬ 
rence. In later centuries, with the growth of departmentaliza¬ 
tion, the consistory declined in importance, and today its 
former advisory functions are performed through the dif¬ 
ferent divisions of the Curia, especially the Consistorial Con¬ 
gregation. The meetings of the whole consistory today are 
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merely ceremonial, a medium for the promulgation of deci¬ 
sions already formed. 

One fact to be observed in the history of organization is 
the mutability of collective staff functions. In such cases, the 
council may achieve a line authority, like the Roman senate 
and the parliaments of modern constitutional states, or the 
function becomes departmentalized, and the complete body 
retains only a formal and ceremonial dignity. The consistory 
of cardinals and the British privy council are outstanding his¬ 
torical examples of the latter trend. 

However, in those forms of staff council necessary in the 
consideration of great problems, when the judgment of the 
w'isest and best is of vital moment, the principle of collec¬ 
tive staff service will never become obsolete. This brings us to 
the most celebrated of all the staff institutions of Catholi¬ 
cism, the great councils of the church. 

The councils of the church are of several kinds, according 
to their spheres of representation. They may be merely dioc¬ 
esan councils, or provincial, or national, or patriarchal. The 
highest of all the councils is the ecumenical, representative of 
the entire church, of which twenty are recorded in history. 
The first of these was the Council of Nicaea, in a.d. 325; 
the latest was the Council of the Vatican in the year 1870. 

The church council, as a staff function, has no counterpart 
in any other field at present. Congress and parliaments are 
line functions, dependent for staff service on their own inter¬ 
nally organized committee systems. For ordinary purposes 
such services may be sufficient, but not in the consideration 
of those greater problems that furnish the reason, in church 
organization, for the summoning of the councils. 

In the composition of the ecumenical councils we find an¬ 
other illustration of the staff principle. In an assembly of 
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this nature even the reaching of an advisory decision re¬ 
quires a vote, and, so far as the council itself is concerned, 
this voting right constitutes a line function. Those possessing 
this right are the holders of high ecclesiastical office, which 
includes all bishops, cardinal priests, cardinal deacons, and 
a few others, like the heads of monastic orders. These, how¬ 
ever, are not the only ones who are privileged to attend the 
councils. Men of special learning or eminence in the church 
are present by invitation, and their function is literally to ad¬ 
vise the advisers. Formally these men possess what is known 
as the right to be heard. 

In an earlier chapter, when we described the petitionary 
function possessed by early popular assemblies as the right 
to be heard, we borrowed the term from ecclesiastical or¬ 
ganization. In the church councils this right has been definite 
from ancient times. Its exact name is votum consultativumy 
as distinguished from the votum defwitivu?n possessed by 
those prelates with line voting power. Thus, in the organiza¬ 
tion of the councils we find the line and staff functions defi¬ 
nitely and formally separated. 

Compulsory Staff 

When we pass from the formal staff institutions, like the 
consistory and the councils, to the rules and discipline gov¬ 
erning the general organization of the Catholic Church we 
find everywhere in operation another principle that is even 
more remarkable, and can be described only as compulsory 
staff service. Probably no cleric knows it by this name. Never¬ 
theless, following the terms used in this book, the definition 
is accurate. 

When this great principle first appeared in Catholic polity 
we do not know. We know that it is ancient, certainly as 
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old as the Rule of St. Benedict, which dates from the early 
part of the sixth century. Under this rule the abbot of a 
Benedictine monastery must consult the elder monks about 
him, even on minor matters. On matters of more vital im¬ 
portance he must consult everyone, even the youngest. This 
rule in no way abridges the line authority of the abbot in 
making the final decision. He is simply prohibited from 
rendering any decision until the rule is obeyed. 

The influence of this rule on Catholic polity has been tre¬ 
mendous. It is no longer confined to the Benedictines or the 
monastic orders. It runs through the entire church, in all its 
institutions. The relation of the superior to his subordinates 
is always the same. The latter always have the right to be 
heard. They may advise, suggest, or if need be, they may 
remonstrate, and to such remonstrances the superior must 
give attention. The line decision rests with him, but he can¬ 
not refuse to listen. Should he do so, he would himself be in 
contempt of the rules. 

A thousand years after St. Benedict the staff principle re¬ 
ceived another remarkable application in the new religious 
order, the Society of Jesus. The Jesuits are sometimes called 
the liberals of the Catholic Church, but this description ap¬ 
plies only in the matter of ascetical rule and discipline. In 
their form of organization they are the most rigorous of all 
the rigorists. The traces of constitutionalism that appear in the 
rules of the earlier orders are absent. St. Ignatius de Loyola, 
in his treatise on "Obedience,” sounds the keynote of the 
Jesuit polity. This keynote is obedience, absolute, immediate, 
and unquestioned. The only admitted exception is in those 
cases where obedience to a given command might involve 
some vital question of conscience. According to this formula, 
the individual Jesuit obeys his superior, who obeys the rector, 
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who obeys the provincial, who obeys the general, who obeys 
the pope, who derives his authority from God. 

If it were a possible thing to eliminate the staff principle 
from organization, here, if anywhere, we should find no 
trace of it. Obedience, absolute and unquestioned, sounds 
like the negation of the advisory staff function. 

Staff Independence 

When we look further, however, into the polity of the 
Jesuits, what do we find? The general is surrounded by a 
council, to whose advice in important matters he must listen 
before his decisions are made. This is simply a recurrence 
of the compulsory staff principle that we always find in 
Catholic institutions. In the composition of the council, how¬ 
ever, and its official relation to the general, we encounter 
something more. Its members are his confessor, his socius, 
or special adviser, and other counselors representing the 
different nations. These counselors are chosen by the gen¬ 
eral congregation. They are not appointed by the general 
and they are not removable by him. They are literally im¬ 
posed upon him. Here we have more than compulsory staff 
service. We have another principle equally notable—that of 
staff independence. 

The implications of this principle are tremendous in their 
possible applications in other spheres. The first necessity in 
sound line decisions is a complete knowledge of the truth. 
But the mere possession of such knowledge by the staff is not 
enough. The system must ensure that this knowledge shall 
reach the line executive. This the Jesuit organization does, 
in so far as any system can. Under this system there is little 
danger that anything will be withheld from the general that 
he ought to know. 
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The point that should amaze us is not the presence of this 
principle of staff independence in the rules of the Jesuits, 
but why a principle of such evident importance should be 
absent in other spheres. The weakness of many forms of 
staff service is that the counselor is dependent on the man 
whom he counsels, and hence is subject to the danger of 
sinking to the level of a "yes man." 

In the industrial field the counselor is usually dependent 
on his line superior for his job; in the sphere of autocratic 
government the dependence may be even more serious. Thus, 
the value of staff service may be conditioned by the personal 
interests of the counselor, or even by care for his own per¬ 
sonal safety. One cannot but wonder how different the 
course of history might have been if the principle of staff 
independence had always been a recognized institution of 
government; how many of its major catastrophes might have 
been averted if the autocrats responsible for such blunders 
had been surrounded by men who never feared to tell them 
the truth. 

Efficient staff service to an autocrat calls for more than 
wisdom. It may also demand exceptional strength of char¬ 
acter. One of the greatest martyrs for truth recorded in history 
was the Roman jurist Papinian, who lost his life because he 
did not hesitate to speak words of verity to the emperor on 
a vital moral issue. Other instances of the same kind appear 
in the records of bloody and remorseless tyrants. Even in 
more humane times there is something in the atmosphere of 
autocracy that tends to stifle the spirit of fearless staff counsel. 
No counselor of state, so far as we know, ever tried to dis¬ 
suade Napoleon from the folly of dissipating his military re¬ 
sources in Spain, or the greater folly of the fatal Russian ad¬ 
venture. Yet we know that there were men close to the 
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emperor’s person, like Talleyrand and Fouche, who saw 
clearly the hazardous nature of these undertakings. 

We may transfer these same reflections to some of our 
present-day autocrats, and wonder what the effect might be 
on their acts and utterances if they were attentive to any 
form of advisory staff counsel. 

History seems to indicate that there is a psychology char¬ 
acteristic of the autocrat. This psychology is summed up in 
the word ’’subjectivism.” 

In the psychology of every person there are two phases, 
the objective and the subjective, and the relative predom¬ 
inance of the one over the other, whichever it may be, will 
determine his attitude toward every external problem. The 
objectivist trains himself to see external facts as they are. 
Tlie subjectivist does not ignore these facts. No one can do 
that. But he tends to make selection of those facts that in¬ 
terest him most and to interpret them in terms of his own ego. 

It would be erroneous to say that the autocrat is inherently 
a subjectivist. In his rise to autocratic power the reverse is 
more likely to be the case. Men seldom rise to superior au¬ 
thority save through the application of superior faculties, 
and prominent among these is the capacity for clear objec¬ 
tive thinking and planning. 

In the possession and exercise of such power, how^ever, 
comes the subjective danger. Subjectivistic autocrats like 
Napoleon are prone to regard their superior power as the 
measure of their own superior wisdom, and to translate this 
assumption into all their acts. Men of this type become rela¬ 
tively impervious to staff counsel. 

The problems sometimes created by subjectivism in leader¬ 
ship all lead to a great practical question. Are the principles 
of compulsory staff service and staff independence, which 
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appear in Catholic organization, needed in other spheres? 
That they are and have been needed in church organization 
is proved by the fact that they exist. Their introduction in 
other forms of organization would imply no lack of con¬ 
fidence in the line executives, any more than they do in the 
church. It would be merely a formal recognition of the truth 
that no man is a repository of complete and perfect wis¬ 
dom; that we all need advice and counsel in all our acts. 
It is the recognition of this need that makes the staff prin¬ 
ciple universal in organization. 

In our general survey of the staff phase of functionalism, 
as revealed in Catholic polity, three features have been out¬ 
standing. The first is the way staff service is organized and 
coordinated at the top in the institutions of the Curia Ro- 
mana. The second appears in the way this function operates 
in the great ecumenical councils. The third reveals itself in 
the two great principles that we have called compulsory staff 
service and staff independence, through which the staff prin¬ 
ciple extends to all individual relations throughout the entire 
organization. 



XV 


THE CHARACTER OF MILITARY 
ORGANIZATION 


T he special interest of military organization, from the 
standpoint of our subject, does not lie in the character 
of its objectives, but rather in the efficiencies that have grown 
out of these objectives. 

The fact is that an army or navy, because of the conditions 
under which it operates, must be supremely efficient. When we 
consider that the group must "carry on” even v/hen it is 
literally shot to pieces we realize that here is the most extreme 
test the mind can conceive of a true coordination of effort. It 
likewise explains why the efficiency of an army or navy 
demands an intensity of discipline beyond anything demanded 
in other spheres. The general fact remains, however, that the 
efficiency of any form of organization depends on the measure 
of its discipline, and this truth finds in military organization 
its outstanding illustration. The stupendous effort and per¬ 
formance of World War II demonstrated the efficiency of 
military organization and justifies the search for anything 
in its spirit or its structure that can be applied in other 
spheres. 

In the study of military organization we must begin, as 
always, with the primary question, the relation of the organ¬ 
ization to its doctrine. Here we must make clear the distinc¬ 
tion between the doctrine of purpose and that of procedure. 
The primary doctrine of an army or navy, meaning the defi- 
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nition of its purpose, is identical with that of the state, which 
uses the army and navy for the attainment of its objective. 

Another distinctive feature of military organizations is the 
intermittent character of their active employment. Unlike a 
church or an industrial unit, the external objectives of an 
army are never continuous. Armies are used only when state 
policy demands. At other times their objective is wholly 
internal: the development of a disciplined efficiency that 
will make them potent for state purposes when the hour 
strikes for action. 

It must be evident that an organization, which in peace¬ 
times is inactive, but must be ever ready to transform this 
inaction into effective action, often on the shortest notice, 
must have in it some features that alone can make this transi¬ 
tion quickly effective. The capacity for such transitions, with 
which modern war has made us familiar, cannot be under¬ 
stood from a mere examination of military organization on 
its formal side, nor can it be explained by specific plans, how¬ 
ever efficient, for mobilization, troop movements, and the 
like. Underlying such plans there must be something else, 
and this something can be summed up in the word "doc¬ 
trine.” There is no other form of organization in the world 
today, not even a church, where this term has a deeper mean¬ 
ing, and where unity of doctrine is a more essential pre¬ 
requisite of organized efficiency. 

Military Doctrine 

Doctrine, in the military sense, has the processive or sec¬ 
ondary meaning. It refers to procedure only. With doctrines 
of military procedure and their evaluation we are not con¬ 
cerned, for this is not a treatise on military strategy. Our pur¬ 
pose is simply to identify those principles inherent in mili- 
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tary efficiency that are universal in their application to other 
forms of organization. 

First and most potent of all is that real though intangible 
factor known as morale. Morale is the sum of several psychic 
qualities that include courage, fortitude, resolution, and 
above all, confidence. Such virtues are no monopoly of any 
community, race, or nation. When they appear in collective 
form, when one army is clearly superior in morale to its ad¬ 
versary, the result is usually decisive. Where numbers, equip¬ 
ment, discipline, and quality of leadership are relatively 
equal, superior morale is almost certain to win. 

In warfare there are two kinds of morale to be consid¬ 
ered, that of the army and that of the people. These resemble 
each other in that each derives from confidence. In other re¬ 
spects, however, they are different. Unlike the noncombatant 
population, the fighting morale of an army usually depends 
to a lesser degree on such sentiments as patriotism or devo¬ 
tion to a cause or principle. Whatever the emotions of the 
rank and file when they enter the service, the morale of an 
army under the shock of war and battle must be sustained 
by other means. Even mercenary armies often possess a high 
morale. The army that Hannibal led into Italy was composed 
mainly of mercenaries, drawn from nearly every race of 
Western Europe and Northwestern Africa. But it possessed 
an almost invincible morale, infused by its training and dis¬ 
cipline, the consciousness of its prowess in battle, and its un¬ 
bounded trust and confidence in its great leader. On the other 
hand, no elevation of moral purpose can sustain the morale 
of any army where confidence is absent. 

These facts show the vital part that organization plays in 
the creation and maintenance of morale. When we find one 
army obviously superior in morale to its adversary, this does 
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not mean that the individuals composing this army have been 
more richly endowed by their Creator with those funda¬ 
mental virtues of the will and the heart. It simply means 
that these men are possessed of a superior determination and 
confidence that are traceable to tangible causes, and among 
such causes none is more potent than consciousness of mem¬ 
bership in a better and more efficient organization. In this 
there is nothing peculiar to warfare. In every human activity 
organized efficiency is the greater creator and sustainer of or¬ 
ganization morale. 

Unity of Military Doctrine 

The enabling factors of military efficiency, those factors 
that create morale, are discipline and technique. These must 
be considered together, for they are in reality two phases of 
the same thing. We usually think of the able commanding 
general as possessing "military technique" and of the 
trained private soldier as being "well disciplined," but if we 
were to reverse the application of these terms we would still 
be within the truth. There must be technique for the private 
soldier, even as there is discipline for the commanding officer. 
The bond that unites all is expressed in that military term 
"unity of doctrine," without which no army could ever be 
an efficient fighting unit. 

What this military technique really is need not concern us. 
It is made up of an aggregate of principles, both strategic 
and tactical, some of which are everlasting, while others 
change with changing conditions of warfare. But one point is 
invariable. Technique is only another name for the doctrine 
of military procedure, and no efficient military force can 
have more than one doctrine. This doctrine may possess any 
degree of merit, but it must be uniform. More than one doc- 
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trine in an army would be even more disruptive of organized 
efficiency than the same condition in a church. 

Outwardly the unity of military doctrine begins with the 
drill. This is its simplest and, to the layman, most visible ex¬ 
pression. The nonmilitary observer who may imagine that 
the final object of the drill is the attainment of a relative 
mechanical perfection has missed its real aim and purpose. 
If this were its object it might as well be abandoned, for 
formal drill is useless under modern conditions of warfare. 
The drill survives, however, and always will, for all military 
experience proves that it is the best school of cooperative dis¬ 
cipline, and for each soldier the best training in mental dis¬ 
cipline. It is more than this. It is a training in objectivity. 
The spirit of the drill is the same as that of the orchestra, 
where the purpose is a collective harmony. To this end the 
soldier, like the musician, must become a true objectivist. He 
must appraise his own efforts only in their relation to the 
collective result. 

This is the true value of the drill, and the moment the new 
recruit catches its spirit the process of military indoctrination 
has begun. Unity of doctrine, in the military sense, means 
more than a common training, a common technique, or let 
us say, a common creed of military procedure, although it in¬ 
cludes all of these. Above everything, it means that the entire 
organization is cemented together by a common spirit. The 
ideal of an army is one where this unity of doctrine is as 
complete as the unity of spirit manifested in the drill. 

Unity of doctrine has always been characteristic of success¬ 
ful armies. Only under modern conditions of warfare, how¬ 
ever, has it attained its highest importance. Until recent times 
all armies were small armies, judged by modern standards. 
They were also compact in their battle formations, a condi- 
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tion that survived for centuries the advent of gunpowder. 
Even in Napoleon’s time it remained possible for the com¬ 
mander in chief to survey the entire field of battle. The battle 
of Waterloo was fought within an area of three square 
miles, and this was a widely spread-out battle compared 
with others equally famous in earlier history. 

Compare such battlefields with the worldwide battlefields 
of World War II in which the Allied Armies and Navies 
carried on a co-ordinated offensive in Europe, Africa, Asia 
and the Pacific. The conduct of such warfare involved no 
new principles of organization, for they are all old. But it 
demanded an application of these principles more advanced 
than anything ever required in the warfare of the past. These 
problems were solved in World Wars I and II in the only 
way such problems can ever be solved in any sphere of organi¬ 
zation; by a system of centralized control and decentralized 
operations', in other words, by the centralization of command 
and the decentralization of execution. 

Such conditions did not grow suddenly, either in war or 
in any other sphere. We witness this growth in all the greater 
wars of modern history. The problems of the World War 
were clearly anticipated in the maxims of Napoleon, who, in 
everything save the modern application of the staff principle, 
was the real father of modern military doctrine. 

The problems of centralized control and decentralized 
operations, wherever they may appear, can be solved only in 
one way—through an advanced application of the principle 
of delegation. We call it an advanced application, for dele¬ 
gation is always inherent in the principle of leadership. The 
relation of the leader, however, to those entrusted with dele¬ 
gated duties alters with the growth of an organization and 
the widening of its field of operations. With such growth 
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leadership is able to operate less and less through direct 
contacts, and must depend more and more on the application 
of general principles. In warfare, general principles are only 
another name for military doctrine. 

It is evident that, under these conditions, efficiency is at¬ 
tainable only where unity of doctrine prevails of a most inten¬ 
sive kind. The commander of such an army gives an order to 
a subordinate as though he were giving it to his own other 
self. It is superfluous to tell such a subordinate how to exe¬ 
cute such an order. This is something that the officer trained 
in military doctrine is presumed to know. It is sufficient to 
tell him what he is expected to do, and why. The ‘Vhy** is of 
supreme importance. It is recorded of Napoleon, the most 
autocratic of men, that he never gave an order without ex¬ 
plaining its purpose, and making sure that this purpose was 
understood. He knew that blind obedience could never en¬ 
sure the intelligent execution of any order. Marshal Foch, 
in his Principles of War, makes the same point in his dis¬ 
tinction between passive and active obedience. ''Command,*' 
he says, ''never yet meant obscurity.** Active obedience im¬ 
plies initiative, and intelligence in the exercise of this initia¬ 
tive requires a knowledge of how the specific objective fits 
into the general plan. 

Marshal Foch says that the doctrine of war consists of fixed 
principles, to be applied in a variable way. When military 
principles degenerate into mere rules the inevitable happens. 
This was the state to which the highly trained Prussian army 
had fallen when it was overthrown by Napoleon at Jena. 
A system of rules paralyzes a true initiative. So long as the 
doctrine of procedure is based on rules and not on principles, 
true efl[iciency in decentralized operations remains impossible. 

The doctrine of decentralization in the execution of plans 
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became manifest in the French Revolutionary armies, and was 
formulated by Napoleon as a military principle. The causes 
that were to impose the same necessities on modern industry 
trace back to the industrial revolution that began in the same 
period. It is true that more than a century was destined to 
pass before this revolution produced the vast industrial or- 
ganiiations of the present day. The result, however, was in¬ 
evitable from the beginning, and industry, for many decades, 
has had notice of the same problem that appeared in the 
military sphere. 

It is fortunate that this problem is not new in organiza¬ 
tion, and the doctrine of modern military procedure indicates 
the only solution. Why could Napoleon delegate a military 
task to a Davout, a Lannes, or a Massena, with the assurance 
that it would be performed with the same efficiency as though 
he were present 7 These men were not the equals of Napoleon 
in military genius, but they had come to know, through his 
training, the principles on which he would act in a given 
case. This is what unity of doctrine means in organization, 
and when this doctrine is soundly based, on principles and 
not on mere rules of procedure, there is no reason why initia¬ 
tive in decentralized operations cannot be exercised with the 
same efficiency in every sphere of organization. The leader 
of such an organization need have no fear that the posses¬ 
sion by a subordinate of such local initiative will in any way 
abridge the central authority. Here the doctrine itself be¬ 
comes the authority, as potent as any that could be imposed 
by rule and regulation, and far more efficient in the pursuit 
of every objective. 

During World War II, toward the end of 1943, the Army 
instituted an orientation officer down to the company level 
whose function it was to explain to the troops the "why” 
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of the war, and to make sure that they knew what was going 
on from day to day. All of this was based on the theory that 
the American soldier will obey readily once he knows why 
commands and orders are given. 

We may sum up as follows the necessary elements of or¬ 
ganized efficiency in the military sphere: The first is a sound 
doctrine. The efficient application of such a doctrine depends 
on discipline. The joint product is morale or confidence, with¬ 
out which battles are not won in warfare or in any other 
sphere. These three are necessities in organized forms of 
every kind. It is in military organization, however, that they 
seem to find their most intensive expression. 



XVI 


THE SCALAR AND FUNCTIONAL PRINCIPLES 
IN MILITARY ORGANIZATION 


T he operation of the scalar principle of delegation in 
military organization is of first importance to every or¬ 
ganizer, again because it so nearly parallels his own problems. 

The first point to be observed is that the scalar chain is 
longer in military organization than in any other form. Con¬ 
sider the successive links of this chain: the supreme command 
or general headquarters, the group of armies, the field army, 
the corps, the division, the brigade, the regiment, the bat¬ 
talion or squadron, the company, troop or battery, the pla¬ 
toon, and the squad or section, each unit under its own com¬ 
mander. Even the Catholic Church, world organization that 
it is, has no scalar chain containing so many links. As we ap¬ 
proach modern times the chain lengthens, and likewise the 
character of the delegated authority. Both developments are 
essentials in the application of the principle of decentralized 
operations, so strongly emphasized by Napoleon and now 
axiomatic in military procedure. 

Decentralized Operations 

The military principle of decentralized operations does not 
exclude coordinated action for a common purpose. On the 
contrary, it derives from this principle and rests upon it. 
Without such unity of plan and purpose, decentralized opera¬ 
tions would be disorganizing. The principle of decentralized 
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operations rests on the fact that no commander of a modern 
army can personally see and supervise everything, and the 
same is relatively true of each of the descending links in the 
chain. Even in the operation of the smallest of these units, 
the squad, things may happen that the head of the next 
higher unit, the platoon commander, does not see, and this 
becomes a certainty as we ascend to the higher units of 
command. 

Military organization, throughout its entire scalar chain, 
simply delegates tasks that fit into the general plan. This 
principle does not exclude supplementary coordination of 
procedure in the execution of plans, in so far as such co¬ 
ordination is rendered feasible by the situation. It is evident, 
however, that in a warfare of movement, as contrasted with 
a warfare of position, the opportunities for supplementary 
coordination of procedure must diminish, and the com¬ 
mander of each unit must be thrown more and more on his 
own resources. In every case where his procedure cannot be 
governed by specific instructions, it must rest on principles 
that are superior to all rules. 

The emphasis on this principle of decentralized opera¬ 
tions becomes stronger as the chain of delegated authority 
lengthens, and the area of each local operation becomes fur¬ 
ther and further removed from the base of central command. 
We have seen that an army, under any conditions, must have 
a doctrine, for doctrine in war means military technique 
based on mental discipline. But it is conceivable that in a 
small and compact army, fighting under the immediate eye 
of the commander, this doctrine could be formulated in set 
rules, the underlying principles of which might be known 
and understood only by the leader. In small and compact 
organizations, with face-to-face leadership, this is quite likely 
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to be the case. With the elongation of the chain of delega¬ 
tion, however, the necessity for known and recognized prin¬ 
ciples emerges, and the rule declines in relative importance. 

These facts show what organizers in every sphere may 
learn from this phase of military organization. The organiza¬ 
tion that achieves a unity of doctrine comparable to that of 
armies has solved a problem that can be solved in no other 
way. This may seem like an ideal of organization, but mili¬ 
tary organization proves that it is an attainable ideal. More 
than ever the leaders must be trained men, which means in¬ 
doctrinated men. Any organization that has evolved such a 
doctrine, tested and proved in the school of experience, has 
laid the foundation for that unity of doctrine which alone 
can solve its problems. In such an organization the central 
authority is not impaired by the highest measure of autonomy 
in local operations. 

Delegation in Military Organization 

We have seen that the history of the scalar principle in 
military organization has been the gradual lengthening of 
this chain of delegated authority, resulting from the increase 
in the number of subordinated units. Throughout former 
ages such gradations were relatively few and simple. The 
military scalar chain, in its modern form, began to evolve 
with the armies of the French Revolution. Here the divisions 
and brigades, with their subordinate units, become clearly 
identihed. From this there quickly followed under Napoleon 
the evolution of a higher unit, the army corps. In present 
army organization the most significant unit is the division, 
because it is the smallest unit comprising all arms and func¬ 
tions of the service, including its own general staff. The divi¬ 
sion is, in fact, a complete miniature army. 
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Below the division the different arms of the service be¬ 
come functionalized in separate units. This status of the 
division, as the smallest complete military unit, is as recent 
as World War I. Under Napoleon, and again in the Ameri¬ 
can Civil and Franco-Prussian wars, the unit that corre¬ 
sponded to the present division was the army corps. This 
change has not meant the elimination of the corps as thu 
unit intermediate between the division and the army, for the 
efficient operation of vast modern armies forbids any short¬ 
ening of the scalar chain. It simply means one step furthei 
in the process of decentralization which the conditions of 
modern war have imposed. Experience has proved that no 
unit of all arms and functions larger than a division can be 
efficiently handled under a single command. 

The same necessities appear in the fact that in modern war 
the army has become a collection of armies. Human inhibi¬ 
tions limit the number of divisions that can be efficiently 
directed by a corps commander. The same applies to the 
number of corps composing an army, and likewise to the 
army itself. In World Wars I and II we witnessed on both 
sides the separate organization of armies, even where the 
lines were continuous. Thus the army, like the corps and the 
division, became a subordinate unit. 

Such an evolution is inevitable with the growth of any 
organization; otherwise growtli would be dependent on 
the growth of its leaders. Such growth in personal greatness 
would be a necessity if the principles of organization did not 
furnish the solution. The vastest organization that the human 
mind can conceive will not be too vast for efficient one-man 
leadership if the coordinative, scalar, and functional prin¬ 
ciples are soundly applied. 
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Military Functional Definition 

The study of functionalism in military organization must 
start with the fundamentals. Functions in organization may 
be innumerable in their variety, but the ever-present func¬ 
tions, containing all others, are the determinative, the execu¬ 
tive, and the judicial, corresponding to the logical laws of 
principle, process, and effect. We have seen how clearly de¬ 
fined these functions are in church and secular government. 
We must now identify them in military organization. 

In considering the three fundamentals of functionalism we 
must keep in mind that the principal function and the proces- 
sive function are always accurately described by the terms 
’’planning” and ’’performing.” The terms ’’legislative” and 
’’executive” merely describe the way these functions are or¬ 
ganized in secular government. In every form of organiza¬ 
tion, however, the planning function means the same thing, 
namely, the determining of what is to be done and how. An 
army cannot decide the issues of war; it cannot even make 
war, for these are acts of government. The duty of an army 
is simply to achieve the military objectives of war; every¬ 
thing else is out of its province. The determining of the pro¬ 
cedure necessary to this end is the planning function, as it 
reveals itself in army organization. Here we have the dis¬ 
tinction between the planning and the performing functions 
reduced to its simplest terms. The third primary function, 
the effectuating or judicial, needs further explanation. 

It would be easy to say that in warfare this function is not 
effective; that no bench of judges can decide the issue of a 
war or a battle. This would be a confusion of ideas, for what 
we are here considering is internal organization. Military 
courts exist primarily for one purpose, to effectuate the dis- 
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cipline of the organization. Whenever the authority of such 
courts reaches beyond the internal organization, as in times 
of war or martial law, this is simply the result of an exigency 
that paralyzes, for the time, the authority of the civil 
tribunals. 

We shall now consider the secondary, or technical, func¬ 
tional distinctions as they appear in military organization. 
These functions have been about as varied as the weapons of 
warfare. The three combatant arms of the ground forces— 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery—familiar in history appear in 
the armies even of antiquity. The army with which Alexander 
the Great overthrew the Persian Empire contained not only 
the infantry and cavalry arms, but the ancient prototype of 
artillery in a completely equipped battering train. The long 
predominance of firearms in later warfare tended for a time 
to greater functional uniformity, a trend that changed again 
in World War I with the introduction of new means of 
destruction. 

The functional distinctions between infantry units have 
likewise been as numerous as the different weapons em¬ 
ployed, which, in the days before firearms, consisted mainly 
of the sword, the spear, the crossbow, and the pike. In the 
earlier armies of Sparta, Athens, and Thebes, the hoplites, or 
heavily armed foot soldiers, armed with the spear or pike, 
were the real shock troops of battle. Later, when mercenaries 
became common in Greek armies, there emerged a lighter 
infantry known as peltasts, whose armor was a light shield, 
but whose offensive weapons were similar to those of the 
hoplites. Functionally distinct from either were the missile 
troops, composed mainly of bowmen. The broad distinction 
is between those troops like hoplites and peltasts, who were 
potent only in hand-to-hand combat, and those whose weap- 
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ons were effective at a greater distance. Before the advent of 
firearms no army could be effective that did not include both 
elements. This necessity continued until the soldier received 
an arm, the gun with bayonet attached, which enabled him to 
combine both functions. 

The importance of the artillery arm has been steadily 
growing ever since the first appearance of cannon in battle. 
Napoleon won many of his battles because of the predomi¬ 
nance of his artillery arm, but even this development seems 
minor in the light of what has since happened. The enormous 
part played by artillery in both World Wars is of recent 
memory. 

Other present-day military elements made their first ap¬ 
pearance during World War I, among them poison gas, 
the machine gun, the airplane, the tank, and combat engi¬ 
neers. Probably the greatest and most sinister changes have 
been the developments of present-day military aviation, land 
mines, V-bombs, and the atomic bomb. This evolution means 
that wars, as recent events have shown, are no longer waged 
merely by armies against armies. They are waged, actually 
and literally, against peoples, with no immunity for noncom¬ 
batants, not even women and children. In present wars they 
are slaughtered just like opposing armies, and so it will be on 
a growing scale in all wars to come. Present indications are 
that the horrors of future atomic wars will surpass those of 
the worst ages of the past. 

The importance of the airplane has been steadily growing 
since its first appearance in World War I. The great air 
forces of World War II were literally armies of the air and 
the battlefields of the air became as crucial as the battlefields 
on the ground. 

The advents of the guided rocket and the atomic bomb were 
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further steps in the evolution of warfare. Wars are no longer 
waged only by armies against armies. 

In the study of organization the significance of these things 
lies simply in the light they throw on the importance of the 
functional principle. A variety of weapons is simply a variety 
of means or functions necessary to attain a given purpose, 
and the complete coordination of all these functions is the 
prime essential of military efficiency. 

A broader functional distinction is that between line and 
staff troops in military organization; in other words, between 
those who do the actual fighting and those who perform the 
various auxiliary services. The most important of the latter, 
the engineers and the supply service, are undoubtedly as old 
as organized armies. Among the staff troops attached to a 
division in modern armies are the engineers, the field signal 
troops, the divisional trains, which include ammunition, 
supply, and field hospital, the chemical warfare troops, and 
the military police. 

Behind the lines and in the home administration there is 
another distinction between the war administration and the 
general staff. The first is not, in strict accuracy, a part of the 
military organization. It is the functional arm of government 
having direct charge of military matters. Broadly speaking, 
the function of the War Department is to raise and equip an 
army. That of the general staff is advisory cooperation in the 
making of war plans and the supervision of everything that 
relates to training and fighting efficiency. The principle of 
functionalism permeates the entire structure of military or¬ 
ganization, appearing at the bottom, and tracing back finally 
to the form and nature of the contact between the army and 
its supreme directive, the government. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE GENERAL STAFF 

T he staff principle in organization illustrates the differ^ 
ence between a principle, as such, and the manner of its 
application. As a principle it is, in some form, universal in 
organization. In its application it is more or less different in 
every form, and each form teaches its own lesson. 

We have seen in the Catholic Church some applications of 
the staff principle that are unparalleled in any other institu¬ 
tion. The same is true of military organization. The military 
application has given us the lesson, equally important, of 
organized and coordinated staff service. 

The fact that the terms "line" and "staff" are of military 
origin is not important. Called by any nonmilitary terms, 
like the function of decision or command and the function of 
advice or counsel, they would mean the same thing. Military 
organization has no corner on these principles. But the mod¬ 
ern military application, concreted in the term "general staff," 
is something that demands the attention of every student of 
organization. 

One may easily get the impression that the staff principle 
in military organization is relatively modern, and so it is in its 
highest forms of development. In reality, however, the opera¬ 
tion of this principle in the military sphere is as old as war 
itself. 

The first emergence in armies of an organized staff service 
appears where we would naturally expect to find it, in some 
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necessity common to all armies, large or small, compact or 
widely distributed, in war or peace. This ever-present neces¬ 
sity is castrametation. An army must always have quarters. 
On campaign it must have places to camp. The finding of 
such places, safe and suitable, whether or not the army is in 
the immediate presence of the enemy, is a scouting function, 
inherent in the informative phase of staff service. It is, there¬ 
fore, a legitimate inference that the duties of the quarter¬ 
master, or master of quarters, grew out of those of the scout, 
even as, in modern army organization, the duties of the chief 
of staff have evolved out of those of the quartermaster 
general. 

Despite the unquestionable antiquity of this function, the 
actual name "quartermaster" does not begin to appear until 
the seventeenth century. In the army of the mark of Branden¬ 
burg, which, as the later Prussian and German army, was the 
first to evolve a general staff organization in its modern form, 
the office of quartermaster general first appears in the year 
1655. Before the end of the century, officers bearing the same 
title, and charged with similar duties, appeared in all the 
principal armies of Europe. The most noted of these was 
Earl Cadogan, quartermaster general to the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough. 

One of the first duties that devolved on Cadogan was to 
organize the famous march of the Allies to the Danube, 
prior to the battle of Blenheim (1704). The duties that fell 
to the organizer of this march explain all the functions now 
associated with the office of quartermaster general. The first 
was the selection of camping places. This involved the duty 
of scouting the country and gathering military information, 
which made the quartermaster general a well-qualified mili¬ 
tary counselor. This in time brought the gathering of military 
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information of every kind within the province of this official. 
However, the present duties of the quartermaster general are 
mainly the provision of rations and clothing. This function 
clearly evolved out of the original ones of scouting and 
castrametation. 

The quartermaster general was the first military official 
who can be identified as a staff officer, and he still remains a 
staff officer of high importance. The fact is of recent memory 
that in the last German drive in the year 1918 Hindenburg 
was chief of staff and Ludendorff was quartermaster general, 
but in the actual operations the visibility of Ludendorff was 
usually higher than that of Hindenburg. 

Evolution of the General Staff 

The terms "general staff” and "chief of staff” are older 
than their present applications. In the armies of the seven¬ 
teenth century, the general staff simply meant all general 
officers and higher functionaries. A general staff in the mod¬ 
ern sense was established in France in the year 1790. In Prus¬ 
sia it dates from the same period. The French general staff, 
however, assumed a different form under Napoleon, and the 
advisory staff function hardly appears in the French armies of 
this period. Staff services under Napoleon meant the kind of 
work done by aides-de-camp and secretaries. The most promi¬ 
nent official of this type was Marshal Berthier, who held the 
office of chief of staff under Napoleon. Berthier’s duties, 
compared with those of a present-day chief of staff, were 
hardly more than those of a glorified chief clerk. The great 
emperor depended on no advice, from Berthier or anybody 
else. Like all men of his type, he was in counsel sufficient 
unto himself. Victor Hugo says of such men that their exces¬ 
sive weight in the scale of human destiny disturbs the equi- 
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librium. Their work often seems more like a break than a 
link in the chain of human progress. The development of the 
modern general staff was the work of other men. 

A general staff in the modern sense means a completely 
organized informative, advisory, and supervisory staff serv¬ 
ice, including every general function pertaining to such a 
service, all coordinated under one head, the chief of staff. 
Such a staff was Prussia’s contribution to modern military 
organization. In the history of this evolution four names are 
outstanding; Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Clausewitz, and von 
Moltke. The first three names may not seem so important as 
those of the great field commanders of history, but to the 
student of organization they easily outrank them all. 

Scharnhorst came into power as the head of the reform 
commission in Prussia’s darkest hour, following the peace of 
Tilsit (1807), and began at once his great work of recon¬ 
struction. The Krumper system, under which the small army 
of 43,000 men allowed to Prussia by Napoleon furnished 
the means for the military training of the nation, was the 
work of Scharnhorst. Others were the introduction of a more 
efficient system of staff training, and the periodical return of 
all staff officers to line duty. Scharnhorst saw the evil of per¬ 
mitting line and staff officers to become segregated in sepa¬ 
rate castes. The French general staff, as organized in 1790, 
had contained a similar provision, but we have seen that all 
advisory staff service disappeared under Napoleon, and when 
the staff was reconstituted in the year 1818 this principle of 
rotation in line and staff duties was omitted. Nothing more is 
needed to explain the inefficiency of the French armies in the 
war of 1870, the impotence of the French general staff, and 
the way its very existence was ignored by the field com¬ 
manders. 
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The name of Gneisenau, quartermaster general under 
Bliicher, is important because he was what Cadogan had been 
a hundred years before him, the ideal staff officer of his pe¬ 
riod. In the main, the Waterloo campaign notwithstanding, 
it was Gneisenau who advised what Bliicher executed. 

If it was Scharnhorst who instituted the system of rotation 
in line and staff duties, which infused the whole organization 
with one doctrine, it was his pupil Clausewitz who gave this 
doctrine a formal expression. His principal contribution was 
Kriege^ a recognized authority on the doctrine of mod¬ 
ern warfare. Marshal Foch was an advanced Clausewitz in 
his application of a similar doctrine. The maxim that the 
indoctrinated man who understands principles needs no rules 
was infused by Clausewitz into the Prussian military system. 

The three Prussians we have considered were all contem¬ 
poraries. Von Moltke, who came later, has an importance of 
another kind. The three men who preceded him had founded 
the system; it remained for von Moltke to demonstrate how 
it would work. The answer came in the victorious Prussian 
campaigns of 1866 and 1870. This answer would have been 
final but for one fact. No one holds a corner on principles. 
The counter-answer came in World War I. We must now 
consider what there is that is distinctive in the organization 
of a general staff. To this end it is necessary to consider the 
whole doctrine of military staff organization. 

The first point to be noted is that the military general staff 
is not simply a group of counselors, whose advice the com¬ 
mander may accept or reject or to whom he may even re¬ 
fuse to listen if it suits his pleasure. In a general staff, organ¬ 
ized on the German model, it would no more be possible for 
a commander to proceed without reference to his staff than 
it would be for the abbot of a Benedictine monastery, under 
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the rules o£ his order, to omit the solicitation of the advice of 
his monks. 

Even this example does not fully illustrate the relation be¬ 
tween the military commander and his staff. It is conceivable 
that the Benedictine abbot, having complied with the rule 
that compels him to solicit the advice of those about him, 
might make his decision and proceed to its execution without 
further reference to these people. This is impossible in mili¬ 
tary organization, for two reasons. 

Staff Coordination 

In the first place, the advice of a military staff cannot be 
called either voluntary or solicited. Theirs is not the duty to 
speak merely when it pleases them or when they are asked. 
In army organization the line and staff relation is constant. 
In military procedure the vital thing is the plan, and the 
preparation of a coordinated plan requires collective and co¬ 
ordinated staff effort. This does not mean that the staff deter¬ 
mines the major objectives or even the major strategy of war¬ 
fare. This is always a line function. The staff submits the 
result of its combined thought, but the commander in chief, 
the supreme line authority, is the one who says "Yes” or 
"No,” "Go this way and not that.” The possession and exer¬ 
cise of this right of final decision presumes that the line 
commander is superior as a planner to any member of his 
staff. The necessity for truly coordinated plans, however, ex¬ 
plains why modern military organization has evolved the 
general staff, and no longer depends on individual and sepa¬ 
rate staff services. 

The second point is that the staff is not merely the advisory 
coordinator of plans. It is also the channel through which 
decisions, based on these plans, become effective. Clausewitz 
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thus states the principle: "The general staflF is intended to 
convert the ideas of the commanding general into orders, not 
only conveying the former to the troops, but also working out 
all matters of detail, thus relieving the general from a great 
amount of trouble.” This utterance explains the purpose of 
all staff services, which may be expressed in the one word 
"facilitation.” To call the staff an extension of the personal¬ 
ity of the executive is another way of expressing this purpose. 

The service of facilitation is of vital importance in war¬ 
fare. Speedy execution of plans requires that instructions be 
functionalized. Thus, the general plan is passed down the 
scalar line, while the technical details pass in effect through 
the side lines, until they reach the technicians charged with 
the performance of these functions. In the exercise of his 
own function the staff officer may give orders in the name of 
superior authority. This does not mean that, in himself, he 
possesses any powers of command. His function is that of 
transmission and interpretation. To this he adds the duty of 
supervision, to see that plans are carried out, but even this 
duty confers no line authority. The staff function is informa¬ 
tive and advisory—always. 

The function of transmission in military staff organization 
is in itself an organized service, performed by the adjutant 
general attached to the War Department General Staff, and 
the adjutants attached to the lower units of command. This 
duty in former times gave the office an importance almost 
comparable to that of a chief of staff. The organization of 
the American general staff in 1903 terminated this condition, 
but the adjutant general under the present system remains 
the coordinator of transmission. 

A general staff means simply an organized and coordinated 
staff service, every function of which fits into one general 
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plan. Such coordination implies a supreme coordinating au¬ 
thority, exercised through leadership, and this brings us to 
the degree and kind of authority possessed by the chief of 
staff. 

In the general staffs attached to each military unit down to 
the division there is a chief of staff who is directly sub¬ 
ordinated to the commander of the unit. Here the chief of 
staff is simply the director and coordinator of staff activities, 
and the contact of the general staff function with the com¬ 
manding officer. Other conditions appear, however, in the 
supreme general staff, known in German military terms as 
the Great General Staff, to distinguish it from the subordi¬ 
nated general staff units. Here the chief of staff, who is the 
coordinator of all plans, exercises a function which consti¬ 
tutes a real line authority. 

In the United States army the chief of staff holds the high¬ 
est military office in times of peace, and he becomes the com¬ 
mander of all military forces in time of war. The American 
counterpart of the Great General Staff of the German army 
is the War Department General Staff, and the chief of staff 
is the immediate adviser of the secretary of war, in whose 
name all administrative orders are issued. But this advisory 
relation to a civilian superior does not alter the status of the 
chief of staff as the ranking military officer within the organ¬ 
ization. The fact that the chief of staff succeeds to the com¬ 
mand of the field armies in war serves further to emphasize 
his line status. This transition is not peculiar to American 
army organization. It is always a requirement of efficient mili¬ 
tary procedure. "It is essential for war purposes,” says von 
Schellendorf, "that the same man who is charged with the 
necessary preparations in peace should be entrusted with the 
conduct of operations in war.” 
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The supreme command of the army by a civilian head of 
the state, exercised through the war secretary, is paralleled 
in the military organizations of most European countries. 
One notable exception was the army of Imperial Germany. 
The military traditions of the house of Hohenzcllern, dating 
back to Frederick the Great, made generals of a majority of 
these rulers. It was this tradition that caused the contraposi¬ 
tion of William I and von Moltke in the command of the 
Prussian army in the wars of 1866 and 1870, and the repeti¬ 
tion of the same situation under William II in World 
War I. In each case a commanding officer was present who 
outranked the chief of staff, and upon whom rested, there¬ 
fore, the responsibility of supreme command. The theoretical 
relation of von Moltke to his superior was that of adviser, 
though, with hardly an exception, his plans were approved. 
If these two Williams, however, instead of military com¬ 
manders, had been civilian stay-at-homes, there would have 
been no question of the right of line command possessed by 
the chief of staff. The fact that the chief of staff is, in reality, 
a line officer need not confuse the line and staff relation. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF A GENERAL STAFF 

A DESCRIPTION of the actual functions represented in 
the organization of a military general staff involves the 
question of what is meant by the term "general” in this con¬ 
nection. The general staff, as it appears in armies, is the out¬ 
standing example in organization of a coordinated staff 
service. It should be observed, however, that the term "gen¬ 
eral” does not refer to such coordination. It refers to the 
nature of these staff functions, considered in themselves. 

A general staff function means a staff service so general 
and constant in its character that it constitutes a continuous 
necessity to the organization as a whole. General staff services 
in this sense are older in military organization than any 
coordinated general staff. They are presumably as old as 
military organization. The armies of the North and South, 
that fought the Civil War, had in their organizations no 
coordinated general staff in the present-day sense, but they 
had general staff services, meaning staff functions that were 
constant and necessary to the whole organization. Modern 
general staff organization has simply coordinated all such 
services. It follows that any staff function possessing this 
character of generality, must be in itself of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to deserve a special study. Before we proceed to the 
study of such functions, it is necessary to distinguish between 
two kinds of staff services, those that do and those that do not 
possess this general character. 
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The army general staff is exactly what the term implies, the 
general adviser on subjects common to the whole organiza¬ 
tion. It does not, therefore, contain and include all staff 
services. In addition to the general staff, there is the technical 
and administrative staff, composed of various specialists. 
These technicians usually possess a line authority in their own 
departments, but their activities are subject to coordination 
by the general staff attached to each military unit down to and 
including the division. Among such technical specialists are 
the quartermaster, the signal officer, the engineer, the 
ordnance officer, the chemical officer, and a number of others. 
The adjutant, the judge advocate, the financial officer, the 
surgeons, and the chaplains come within the administrative 
staff category. 

We now come to the functional distinctions in general staff 
organization. Every modem army of any size has a general 
staff. No two of these general staffs are alike in all things, 
but they all have one point in common: in one form or an¬ 
other the same functions are represented. In order to identify 
these functions one example will suffice, and no better one 
presents itself than the general staff of our own army. 

The organization of the general staff of the United States 
Army for World War II consisted of the chief of staff 
section, the Operations Division and the four functional divi¬ 
sions each under an assistant chief of staff: 

G-i Personnel Division 

G-2 Military Intelligence Division 

G-3 Organization and Training Division 

G-4 Supply Division 

Chief of Staff Section 

The chief of staff section directs, coordinates, supervises 
and controls all staff activities. 
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Operations Division 

This division is responsible for the preparation and coor¬ 
dination of operational plans and for the supervision of their 
execution, including the allocation and movement of troops 
to overseas theaters. 

The actual process of coordination, in the case of each 
operational plan, may thus be stated. The Operations Divi¬ 
sion makes its plan, which is then referred to each of the four 
functional divisions. Each of these divisions then makes its 
own plan, in conformity with the general plan, with respect 
to its own function. These plans are then reviewed by the 
Operations Division, where rests the responsibility to secure 
the coordination of each of these functional plans with the 
others, and with its own general plan. In this procedure we 
may discern a perfected machinery of coordination. 

Personnel Division 

The first of the functional divisions is the Personnel Divi¬ 
sion. Here we have recognition from a military source of the 
paramount importance of the human factor in organization. 
It is an invariable truth that no organization is any stronger 
than the individuals who compose it, and everything vital in 
organized efficiency must begin at the beginning—^with the 
personnel. 

One fact about the sphere of the Personnel Division is 
especially noteworthy. The efficiency of personnel is not 
merely a matter of training, although this is imperative. A 
prior necessity is efficiency in selection, for private soldiers, 
and especially for officers, upon whom rests the responsibility 
of command. It is significant that the duties of the Personnel 
Division have nothing to do with organization and training, 
which are the concern of another division. The Personnel 
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Division is concerned with personnel simply as individuals. 
It observes and advises concerning the movement of men in 
all branches of the service, in order that the right man shall 
always be found in the right place. 

Military Intelligence Division 

The second is the Military Intelligence Division. It is evi¬ 
dent that efficient military plans are impossible without some 
knowledge of the nature of the problem and the obstacles to 
be encountered. War strategy, however, is concerned not 
alone with the obtaining of military information, but also 
with the keeping of military secrets; therefore, complete 
military intelligence is not easily obtainable. The strategical 
errors committed in all the wars of history have usually been 
attributable to the same causes—inadequate information con¬ 
cerning the enemy, or correct information carelessly or stu¬ 
pidly overlooked. 

Organization and Training Division 

Next comes the Organization and Training Division. 
Especially noteworthy is the separation of this function from 
the Personnel Division, which represents the difference be¬ 
tween the organization and training of a unit and the 
handling of personnel as individuals. Specifically the duties 
of this division include the preparation of tables of organiza¬ 
tion for all branches of the service, the training of the army, 
educational and vocational, and the supervision of troop 
movements within the United States. 

Supply Division 

The fourth functional division of the general staff is the 
Supply Division. This division has been charged with the 
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making and the supervision of all plans for the furnishing of 
materiel. There is a growing recognition among military 
ofl&cers, who are students of our military organization, that 
our whole defense effort is inefficient because we still organ¬ 
ize in terms of "supply” instead of the broader concept clearly 
described by Clausewitz and now identified as "logistics.” 

Co-ordination of Functions 

This general description of the organization and functions 
of a military general staff cannot fail to leave certain definite 
impressions with the student of organization. Chief among 
these is the military coordination of all staff functions, which 
is an advance beyond anything that has yet become general in 
other spheres of organization. Another is what may be called 
the universality of the military staff function; the way it is 
woven into the fabric of the organization until no procedure 
of any kind is conceivable that does not involve some form of 
staff service. 

One more military contribution to the science of organiza¬ 
tion is the extent to which the supervisory function figures 
in all staff duties. Here also military organization is logical. 
We have defined the first two phases of staff service as the 
informative and the advisory. Between the advisory and the 
supervisory there is in principle no real difference. They are 
related simply as the plan relates to its execution. The 
architect of a building, or his staff representative, must super¬ 
vise the builder, and the same is true in military procedure, 
even though neither staff planning nor staff supervision confer 
any right of command. In the sphere of execution superior 
knowledge of plans confers its own authority, and for this 
reason the line officer will hesitate to ignore what the staff 
officer recommends. 
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The final test of the line and staff principle, as it appears 
in military organization, lies in the fact that it works well. 
There is a growing recognition, in all spheres of concerted 
human effort, of the fact that organization has and must have 
its principles. The great contribution of army organizers to 
this science appears in their recognition and application of 
the universal and inseparable line and staff functions. This 
recognition is, in effect, the enunciation of a principle. From 
this standpoint the military contribution to the science of 
organization is more advanced than anything to be found in 
other spheres. 



XIX 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF 
MODERN INDUSTRY 


T he actual history of the old craft industry, save where 
it illustrates the operation of the principles of organiza¬ 
tion, need be traced only in briefest outline. Craft industry 
originated in home industry, and here it remained for ages. 
Yet, even in the primitive home phase it had its functional 
distinctions. Take, for example, the craft of clothmaking— 
the homespun of our ancestors. Here, as far back as we can 
trace them, spinning and weaving were distinct crafts. The 
woman was the spinner, or "spinster,” and the man was the 
weaver. 

The next step in this evolution was the appearance of spe¬ 
cialization in home industry. This appeared when the family 
began to produce more of something than it could consume 
and found that this product could be exchanged for other 
wares. 

This led to the third step, the advent of the merchant, who, 
as an employer, began to dominate home industry. In time 
he even takes the craftsman out of his home and gives him 
working space in common with others of his craft. 

With the fourth step, which became definite in the Middle 
Ages, we enter the era of industrial organization. Its first 
phase was the organization of the merchants, for the double 
purpose of trade monopoly and the control of craft produc¬ 
tion. Its second was craft organization, which in time took 
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the play away from the merchants. Craft organization of a 
sort is doubtless ancient. Roman tradition traces it back to 
Numa. But it was only in the craft guilds of the Middle Ages 
that it assumed a form that actually dominated industry. In 
these guilds we find the one notable form of industrial 
organization prior to the machine age. 

The guilds have been called the precursors of modern 
labor organization, but this applies only to some of the in¬ 
ternal developments that began at a later time. Craft-guild 
organization, in its essential structure, bore no resemblance 
to modern labor unionism, for it contained within itself not 
one only, but every element that composes a complete indus¬ 
trial unit. The status of the guild craftsman was not that of 
a hired employee; he was working for himself. True, his 
work was directed by a leader, but this leader was himself a 
worker, known as the master workman, because he was the 
recognized master of the craft. His was a form of leadership 
based on a real industrial democracy. The guilds also ab¬ 
sorbed the function of distribution. Through the master 
workman they marketed their wares. Thus in time they 
eliminated the earlier merchant guilds. The merchant re¬ 
mained, but he became simply the vendor of craft products, 
with no control over the source of supply. 

Now we come to the actual form of organization of these 
craft guilds, and likewise the question of how the principles 
of organization were applied in these associations of crafts¬ 
men. They applied the same principles that appear every¬ 
where in the organization of modern industrial units. Like¬ 
wise, in the application of these principles, they paralleled 
the earlier ecclesiastical forms. In this triple parallel we wit¬ 
ness one of the most striking sequences in the entire range of 
our subject. 
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The organization of the craft guilds always consisted of 
three orders, the master workmen, workmen, and appren¬ 
tices, known also as master workmen, journeymen, and ap¬ 
prentices in a later period of guild history. These three are 
not usually known as orders, nor are these orders anywhere 
described as a hierarchy. Nevertheless, we shall presume to 
coin the term, for the parallel between the three orders of 
the guild "hierarchy” and those of the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
is remarkable, extending, as it did, even to the functional 
relationships. The difference between the first two, the master 
workman and the workman, like the difference between the 
bishop and the priest, was scalar only. The third order, the 
apprentices, were, like the deacons, the real novitiates, and 
in them only do we find a functional difference. 

When we compare the craft system with modern indus¬ 
trial organization the same parallel appears. True, the eccle¬ 
siastical terms "orders” and "hierarchy” have no place in 
modern industrial parlance, but it is principles, not terms, 
that here concern us, and a principle of organization can 
always be identified as such, no matter what name it bears. 
The relation between the master workman and the workman 
was the simplest thing imaginable. In matters of discipline 
the master workman was the boss; hence he represented the 
coordinating principle of authority, operating through lead¬ 
ership, and his relation to the workmen was strictly scalar. 
It is in the division of tasks between workmen and appren¬ 
tices that the junctional principle appears. It is true that in 
craft organization there were only two links in the scalar 
chain, but the same is true of all present-day industrial or¬ 
ganizations that are so small and compact as to permit face- 
to-face leadership. The letting out of additional links with 
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the growth of an organkation simply means the extension of 
the same principle. 

In comparing craft organization with modern industrial 
forms we observe how the conditions inherent in craft pro¬ 
duction evolved their own forms of organization, and how 
in these forms the same principles always appear. 

The craft guilds began to dissolve as early as the fifteenth 
century and had practically disappeared before the advent of 
the machine age. The major causes of the breakdown of the 
guild system are important for the light they throw on more 
recent industrial problems. The craft guilds had always been 
monopolistic; they controlled production in their respective 
areas. This, however, involved small injustice so long as ap¬ 
prentices and qualified craftsmen were freely admitted into 
the guilds. In time, however, the guilds assumed the charac¬ 
ter of close corporations, from which outside craftsmen were 
excluded. For these there was only one recourse: to set up 
for themselves wherever they could, in freedom from guild 
interference. There followed the migration of craftsmen to 
the smaller towns and villages, a reversal of the process that 
had prevailed in prior centuries. This explains the revival of 
home industry and the general return to earlier conditions 
that preceded the advent of the modern industrial age. 

A more advanced stage of guild dissolution appears when 
the guild membership itself began to disperse for similar 
reasons. The monopolistic tyranny that could deny to out¬ 
side craftsmen the right either to join or to compete with the 
guild could not fail to be guilty of similar injustices within 
the organizations. There now appears a new name in guild 
history— journeyman. 

Associations of these workmen created organizations within 
the organization. The word "journey,” which in this sense 
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means simply a day’s work, explains the purpose of these 
associations. The journeymen organized in order to exact 
from the master workman proper hours, conditions, and pay 
for their daily work, and thus were the progenitors of the 
modem labor unions. The fact that such organizations had 
become necessary within the guilds shows how far, in their 
later history, they had departed from their original fraternal 
spirit. These developments, together with the growth of out¬ 
side industry, spelled the ultimate extinction of the guilds. 
The process varied in different countries, but everywhere the 
final results were the same. 

The growth of so much industry outside the guilds had 
revived the old system of home production. In spite of this 
trend, the sum of industry continued to grow, especially in 
the Britain of the eighteenth century. Here it enjoyed the ad¬ 
vantage of a free domestic market, and the stimulus of a 
great transoceanic trade. 

The term "free domestic market” may need further eluci¬ 
dation, for in our time tariffs and other trade restrictions are 
confined principally to the international sphere, and nearly 
all domestic markets are free. It was otherwise in former 
times, when internal imposts between province and province 
and town and town were even more restrictive of trade 
movement than the international obstacles. From such in¬ 
ternal restrictions, characteristic of France and other con¬ 
tinental European countries, England was free. True the 
question of whether all domestic markets will continue to re¬ 
main free seems at present to cloud the future of industry. 
Even in our own country some recent state legislation has 
been ominous in its portent. There is all the more reason, 
therefore, to place emphasis on England’s free domestic 
market, back in the eighteenth century, as one of the great 
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enabling factors of industrial progress, one which contributed 
to her leadership as the founder of modern industry. 

Because of this free domestic market the greater towns and 
cities of eighteenth century England, despite the loss of some 
industry, grew in importance as commercial centers, and with 
this growth the merchant again appears as an important fac¬ 
tor. There also emerges the modern distinction between the 
retailer and the middleman, and the latter assumes impor¬ 
tance as the connecting link between rural industry and town 
commerce. The modern manufacturer may or may not market 
his product through the middleman, but the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury rural craftsman had no other recourse. The middleman 
actually financed him, and in that sense he employed him. In 
many cases such employment became formal, where crafts¬ 
men were assembled in workshops. This was an approach to 
the modern factory. Such groups of craftsmen, however, were 
always small, they were not generally characteristic of craft 
industry, and with it all the craftsman remained what he had 
always been, an individual producer. 

Such was the general condition when, in eighteenth cen¬ 
tury England, there happened the unforeseen and the unex¬ 
pected. The coming of the power-driven machine opened the 
modern period in industrial history. This advent was not an¬ 
ticipated by the economists, all of whose doctrines, then and 
for half a century thereafter, continued to be based on the old 
order. It was unforeseen by the statesmen, the ruling classes, 
the merchants, the industrial workers, or the people. Unlike 
the advent in the world of Christianity, there were no Mes¬ 
sianic prophecies to herald its coming. The industrial revolu¬ 
tion came unheralded. It seems characteristic of our humanity 
that real needs always precede the general recognition of 
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such needs, and before a latent need can evolve into the ac¬ 
tive demand of multitudes it must enter the consciousness of 
the creative few. These few are the real leaders of human 
progress, and it is through them that civilization advances in 
all the progressive and useful arts. 



XX 


THE RISE OF MODERN INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION 


T he modern industrial era began with the invention of 
power machinery. Profound changes in the industrial 
processes and areas of operation brought about correspond¬ 
ing changes in the social and political conditions. Industrial 
organization moved from a stable, slow, local operation to 
a world interdependence with single units frequently cov¬ 
ering the entire planet. 

Little need be said about the general factors contributing 
to this extraordinary movement, important as they are. The 
many aspects have been thoroughly scrutinized, the bibliog¬ 
raphy is voluminous, and ample opportunity exists for their 
study. We are concerned solely with the effect upon the 
organizing necessities and the problems introduced by rapid 
growth. Industrial organization underwent little change from 
the time of Tutankhamen to that of Washington. The ma¬ 
chinery, the means of transportation, and the specializations 
were much the same. The use of movable type and hand 
presses had done a good deal to prepare the ground for what 
followed, by disseminating knowledge and stirring intellec¬ 
tual curiosity; but goods had been made and distributed for 
thousands of years with little new invention of fundamental 
alteration in the process. Industrial organization, from the 
teaching of skill to the relations between master and worker, 
was a simple, well-imderstood proposition defined by cen¬ 
turies of operation. 
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The development of the industrial era revolutionized this 
whole traditional scheme. The dynamic, inventive, and or¬ 
ganizing capacity of mankind, released from the fetters of 
ignorance and stimulated by the tangible evidence of ac¬ 
complishment, literally burst forth in all directions. Building 
new values out of the interchange of current knowledge, 
industry moved forward with a momentum hitherto unbe¬ 
lievable. Additional sources of power were discovered and 
applied in a thousand ways. Better means of communication 
were established. Students multiplied. Migrating from land 
to land, people distributed their knowledge, skill, and cap¬ 
ital over the surface of the globe. 

The earth was combed for natural resources, and what was 
unknown or useless at one time became valuable, some¬ 
times precious, material within a short period thereafter. 
Specialization grew until peoples of many nations, with dif¬ 
fering skills and capacities, supplied with multifarious in¬ 
struments of operation, were required for the creation, pro¬ 
duction, and distribution of a single product from the natural 
resources to the actual consumption. 

Crammed into the space of a relatively few years, this 
movement involved all phases of human activity. Even the 
long-established organizations of church and army were 
confronted with problems that taxed the experience of ages. 
The less efficient and somewhat inflexible organizations of 
state and nation have been involved to an extent that is made 
obvious by the current confusion of political concepts in rela¬ 
tion to industry. 

Competitive Enterprise 

This amazing progress was secured through the operation 
of free competitive enterprise. The enabling factors of a free 
market and power-driven machinery were coupled in Britain 
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with the relatively free state of business, and it was in that 
country that the capacity, energy, and persistence of the indi¬ 
vidual were first applied to the work of exploration in the 
fields of discovery, invention, production, and distribution. 
As other countries followed the example of Britain, the 
potential capacities of multitudes of individuals, aroused 
through the spread of knowledge and stimulated by the un¬ 
limited prospects, concentrated themselves on one or other 
phase of the industrial movement. 

Through the working of competition these efforts were 
appraised, selected, and rewarded. As specialization in¬ 
creased interdependence, integration was secured by the 
working of the competitive operations through the supply 
and demand relations. The operations grew in extent, scope, 
and power, and the tendency to impose restrictions on the 
free workings of competition altered the relations between 
nations and between industry and society within the borders 
of the individual country. 

What the Industrial Organizers Faced 

It is impossible to paint an accurate picture of the ever- 
pressing job of organizing that made possible this rapid 
movement and its extension from small, confined, local 
areas to world-wide operations. 

No similar program had been undertaken at any time 
within the ages of recorded history. The great organizations 
of the past measured their development in centuries; this de¬ 
manded operating efficiency in terms of months and years. 
Recruited from all ranks of society, and many races, with or 
without previous knowledge and experience, organizers were 
obliged to construct, arrange, adapt, extend, and rearrange 
the process; and to continue the activity while it was being 
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modified. Men had to study as they ran, organize as they 
raced along the path of opportunity, take what was avail¬ 
able at each moment, and weld together in some coherent 
form the miscellaneous and often antagonistic elements out 
of which the organizations had to be maintained and do 

As the operations became more specialized and the rela¬ 
tions grew across political boundaries, industrial organiza¬ 
tion derived its importance more and more from its position 
in an ever-widening web of interdependence. The position 
of each individual organization was changing and the web 
enlarging at the same time. 

Under these circumstances the organizers had to take what 
their knowledge and experience suggested, to experiment 
while operating, and meet as best they could the demands of 
growth, the opportunities for discovery, and the necessities of 
specialization. Trial and error were the general methods. 
There was little time to study organization itself, the pace 
was too rapid, the prospects too alluring, the changes too 
numerous. 

Variety of Organization 

During the century and a half of its development, only a 
portion of the economic operation of the world has actu¬ 
ally shared in the change to the full extent. Even in the 
highly industrialized countries there are many organizations 
conducted along traditional lines, with few people, simple 
tools, and limited operations. Every kind of organization is 
to be found in industry, from the skilled craftsman who 
makes violins for the virtuoso to the world-wide institution 
with an innumerable variety of operations and a high degree 
of internal specialization. 
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Even this picture is not entirely adequate. One experi¬ 
mental shop may develop into a world organization in the 
Space of thirty years, while another remains what it was in 
the beginning. Some of the contemporaries of Henry Ford 
who built experimental models are still conducting testing 
laboratories. 

Industrial organizations reflect the circumstances of their 
growth in the definition and specialization, the partial 
application of the principles of organization, and the devia¬ 
tions that have obtained during the course of their operation. 
To attempt an examination of all these varieties and the rela¬ 
tion of their present structural form to the principles of 
organization is clearly beyond the scope of this book. Such 
studies would demand volumes devoted to the history, 
growth, and characteristics of organizations in innumerable 
branches of industrial specialization and the consideration in 
detail of the prevailing practices in the light of the principles 
themselves. It is obvious that such studies should be under¬ 
taken, but this work must adhere to its purpose of identifying 
the principles and indicating their application to the more 
important general problems. 

Value of Historical Forms 

The early industrial organizations grew from the historical 
forms of craft organization. They were indebted, moreover, 
to the feudal, military, and church organizations for aid in 
the work of organizing. These older forms offer much that is 
of value in illustrating the application of the principles and 
the efficiency acquired through long ages of experience. We 
have gone at length into them to draw from their experience 
and example demonstrations of the universality of the prin¬ 
ciples and their application to every human objective. 
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The church and military organizations provide effective 
examples of the application of the principles to a single in¬ 
dustrial unit for its internal operating necessities. In fact, 
individual organizers have borrowed extensively from them, 
particularly from the military. This can be regarded as natu¬ 
ral in view of the fact that a large number of men were fa¬ 
miliar with some aspects of the military forms. These appli¬ 
cations of the principles of organization and operation have 
proved themselves the most efficient that man has devised for 
quick attainment of an objective against formidable odds. 
That this should be true of the military is only natural. In the 
very nature of its existence, in the pressure of its exigencies, 
and in the fundamental matter of life and death with which 
it has to do, the military has had to be the most efficiently 
organized unit of society. 

Industrial Problems 

The problems of industrial organization can be grouped 
into the internal, those relating to the order of the unit 
within itself; the intermediate, those involving the internal 
and external; and the strictly external, which include organ¬ 
ized relations with other units, industrial, social and govern¬ 
mental. 

Progress has been made in the first classification. In spite 
of the speed with which industry has had to work, the 
changes it has undergone, and the scant time for study, the 
organizations today are far more efficient than they were a 
generation ago. There are a great many problems still to be 
faced, but the progress already made is encouraging evidence 
that the future will record similar gains. 

The great problems lie rather in the two latter groups: 
intermediate relations of the individual unit of industry with 
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the occupational, social, and trade groups that develop a dual 
doctrine, allegiance, and loyalty; and the strictly external re¬ 
lations with organizations within the society or operating as 
units of the government in which there is no dual relation but 
frequently only obscure definition. 

The intermediate problems involve the policy to be 
adopted by the industrial organization in dealing with those 
outside bodies which draw their membership largely from 
within industry. Labor unions, trade associations, and occu¬ 
pational groups in the advertising, sales, and other fields 
develop their own doctrines. The individual member of these 
associations is subject to a dual program of indoctrination. 
The one doctrine permeates the industrial organization of 
which he is a member and the other defines the objectives 
and procedure of the outside group. The doctrine inculcated 
in the industrial organization must include the definition of 
these relations. 

The strictly external problems arise from the relations 
with the consumers, farmers, medical, legal, and a number of 
other groups within the general social organization, whose 
objectives and .procedures result in active demands affecting 
the coherence of the industrial organization. 

In addition, there are the relations with the government, 
not only with the legislative but also the numerous adminis¬ 
trative and regulatory arms of the executive concerned with 
the detailed application of the laws. 

These internal, intermediate, and external problems are 
not new; they have always existed. Their importance during 
our times arises out of the complexity of modern social or¬ 
ganization, and the numerous specializations. 

The tendency of all groups is to center their associated 
efforts upon the special interests of the members. The com- 
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mon interest—the cement that holds the social order to¬ 
gether—is pushed aside and the special interests are fre¬ 
quently interpreted as oppositions. They bring their power 
to bear upon the government in order permanently to secure 
their special objectives. 

The industrial administrator must decide the policies that 
will govern his manifold relations to these groups and their 
demands upon industry. 

The principles of organization hold not only in consider¬ 
ing the relations of one to the other within the industrial 
unit, but they apply equally to the proper relation betweei\ 
the various organizations that make up the human society, 
although this fact is obscured by the necessity for free co¬ 
operation between independent units and the submission of 
all such units to government. 

In the United States, their proper application requires a 
profound understanding of the working of the principles of 
organization in the social order under constitutional govern¬ 
ment, and a clear perspective vision of their application to 
the integration of the industrial forward movement. The in¬ 
tegrity and coherence of the industrial organization can be 
properly protected in no other way. 
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INTERNAL PROBLEMS OF MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


T he characteristics of the modern industrial structure 
have all been indicated in our approach to this subject 
through other forms of organization. However varied in dif¬ 
ferent industries, the problems may all be included under 
three general heads: coordination, decentralization, func¬ 
tional correlation. Coordination, as the determining principle 
of organization, contains the others, which reveal the same 
problem in its processive and effective aspects. 

The importance of a knowledge of these principles and 
experience in their sound application is evident in the prob¬ 
lems that now confront the industrial organizer, among 
which that of growth is vital. 

An industrial organization may achieve a limited size 
through the business acumen of some individual, the genius 
of an inventor, or the technical capacity of an engineer. Ex¬ 
panding this organization brings new problems, however. 
Duties and responsibilities require closer definition, work a 
greater degree of specialization, and coordination acquires 
greater importance. 

If the principles are not properly applied, the growth will 
be hampered. Political maneuvering and internal strife tend 
to reduce human efficiency. In the more acute cases, the 
organization disintegrates and must be liquidated or rebuilt. 
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In all cases, the deficiencies produce inertia, a serious obstacle 
to growth. 

The modern development of vast industrial organizations, 
the tendency to higher degrees of specialization, and the 
general necessity for co-ordinating the producing and dis¬ 
tributing operations emphasize the importance of the organi¬ 
zation problem in this field. 

The industrial organizer is faced with the proposition of 
determining how a common understanding, a full loyalty, 
and a clear discharge of duty and responsibility can be 
achieved. He must study human friction as well as the me¬ 
chanical variety, and find out how to reduce it. Line and staff 
relations and how to arrange for the full value of staff service 
are matters of great moment. Regardless of present size, or 
the character and scope of the service, every organization is 
confronted with these problems. They grow in importance 
with each passing year and not only bear upon the internal 
efficiency but affect the external relations. 

Coordination 

We have defined coordination as the orderly arrangement 
of group effort to provide unity of action in the pursuit of a 
common purpose. This working together demands the use of 
the full capacity, mental and physical, of each individual, 
complete operating order, and adaptability to meet the 
changes in surrounding circumstances. Consequently, the 
main problem in modern industry is the decentralization of 
command through line delegation and the encouragement of 
individual initiative, even in the smaller units of command. 
This must be achieved on some basis that ensures complete 
coordination in the movement to a common purpose. 

The modern industrial unit, like the modern army, has its 
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central control, from which issues the delegated chain of line 
authority. Modern industry is likewise developing a depart¬ 
mentalized staff service. It is still far, however, from a com¬ 
plete coordination of all staff services, so conspicuous in 
military organization. This does not mean that all industrial 
organizations must have a general staff on the military model, 
although this may be necessary in some cases. What it does 
mean is that this problem must be worked out in some way, 
and the solution must include some kind of horizontal co¬ 
ordination of effort. 

The division of a large industrial organization, like the 
division of an army, may be separated from the central au¬ 
thority. The manager of this division must be "on his own” 
to a great extent. He must have freedom of action in order 
to operate efficiently. To a smaller degree, the salesman cov¬ 
ering a territory must have some freedom in order to work 
with the greatest effect. At the same time, the salesman’s free¬ 
dom must coordinate with the plan of the division, and the 
freedom of the division manager with the general plan. 

The problem, therefore, is to organize so that the relative 
freedom of action required by each shall be so conditioned 
that all operations will coordinate effectively with the gen¬ 
eral plans. The line and staff definitions of authority and co¬ 
ordination must be worked out so that at each point in the 
delegated chain of line authority there is complete coordina¬ 
tion with the general plan of the central control and at the 
same time the freedom of action requisite for the greatest 
efficiency. 

Industrial Indoctrination 

Foremost in dealing with this problem is the vital matter 
of indoctrination. There can be no proper functioning of line 
and staff without it. Industrial indoctrination simply means 
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thorough definition of the principles governing the industrial 
policy. It includes the application of the principles through 
line delegation of authority, the staff functions, the duties 
and responsibilities of each in relation to the others, the 
place and purpose of rules and procedures and the compre¬ 
hension of this doctrine throughout the organization. 

Industrial and military doctrines demand a flexibility in 
application to meet the variable circumstances. True, the 
applications must radiate from a fixed center based upon 
principles, but the inflexible formalist, either in war or in 
industry, is always marked for the discard. Fortunate is the 
organization he directs if it does not become involved in the 
same ruin. 

Of the principles at the center, only two are rock-ribbed 
and everlasting, the one moral and the other practical. The 
first of these demands justice and fairness to everyone con¬ 
cerned, a principle that strikes far deeper than the common 
word ’’honesty,” with its limited meaning. The second, the 
practical one, demands that every industry, in order to en¬ 
dure, must be conducted at a profit. 

Beyond these basic necessities, real industrial indoctrina¬ 
tion requires a complete knowledge of the goods and their 
production, of markets, of marketing conditions and ap¬ 
proved marketing methods, the technique of business and 
organization. Its spirit is expressed in the qualities of enter¬ 
prise and resourcefulness shown in the pursuit of the com¬ 
mon interest. 

For these reasons there is no form of organized effort in 
which planning plays a more important part. Planning, of 
course, must begin at the top, but such plans, in their appli¬ 
cation, require supplementary planning down the line, even 
to the minor operations. 

Indoctrination must not be confused with rules and pro* 
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cedure. These have their place in the order and must be 
inculcated as part of the doctrine, but, in themselves, they 
are no doctrine. The industrial division manager must be 
prepared to disregard rules in an emergency, if necessary, to 
achieve the purpose. 

Definition of authority and duty are essential elements, but 
doctrine demands more than these. It requires an understand¬ 
ing of the objective, the policy, the delegation of authority, 
and the correlation of functional duty. It must explain the 
justice and value of all these. In other words, it seeks to estab¬ 
lish a community of understanding to the end that a com¬ 
mon faith and confidence may be engendered and maintained 
throughout the organization with powerful effect on the 
dynamic efficiency of the whole. 

Manuals and charts issued by industrial organizations show 
how much scope for future progress exists in the study of 
this matter of doctrine. While they are valuable as aids to 
the maintenance of order, they are usually partial and in¬ 
complete. They provide the general outlines for a design, 
but are far from a complete definition of the organization, 
its purposes, procedures, and methods of operation. 

The neglect of this indoctrination is one of the grave weak¬ 
nesses of the industrial organization as compared with the 
military. It is the prime reason for the growth of intermediate 
occupational and trade groups which constitute such a diffi¬ 
cult problem today. 

Industrial Discipline 

This weakness shows up emphatically in the comparative 
state of discipline. Obedience as a necessary factor in disci¬ 
pline can be secured and maintained through the strength 
of the leader and the submission to that strength on the 
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part of the subordinate. This kind of discipline rests only 
on superior power and is disrupted readily. It was the cus¬ 
tomary type in the earlier part of the modern era and was 
the direct incentive for the growth of labor unions and 
the pressure toward social regulation of industry. The tradi¬ 
tions carried over from that period were, in fact, the main¬ 
spring for much of the agitation of the 1930’s for more 
governmental control and general social planning. The 
discipline was dependent entirely upon the disposition, mood, 
and character of the leader, variable in its reason and justice, 
and temporary in value. 

The discipline secured through the indoctrination of the 
organization in accordance with the principles of order is of 
a far higher and more effective type. It brings into play the 
strongest disciplinary force evidenced in human history, the 
power of faith. There is no deep faith without understanding. 
The church and military organizations provide plenty of 
examples of the disciplinary power of faith when it is fully 
established. 

When the indoctrination is complete, all are bound alike 
by its requirements, the cardinal as well as the parish priest, 
the general and the private. It is not the will of the leader, 
but the obedience of both to the doctrine that establishes this 
strength. The general is not the law, the judge, and the jury; 
he is the instrument for carrying out the obligations imposed 
by the military doctrine. The bishop is similarly obedient. 

The spirit of discipline so engendered is superior. When 
the captain and the private are both servants of the military, 
believers in the articles, when the cardinal and the priest are 
adherents of the same creed, and when the laborer and the 
boss are bound by the same common understanding of some 
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common purpose, the discipline is on a plane that no other 
form can reach. 

This type of discipline is the only one that has permanent 
value, when organization reaches the point at which line 
delegation becomes important and horizontal coordination 
necessary. The wise use of freedom and its effective co¬ 
ordination is possible only through the indoctrination of 
the organization. Obedience to the leader without this is 
the passive obedience of the slave. On the other hand, the 
obedience of the faithful is dynamic, eager, and intelligent. 

Gjmmunity of understanding, based upon order and jus¬ 
tice, applied through the principles of organization, is the 
foundation of faithful discipline in modern industry. 

Coordinated Decentralization 

In a large modern organization the scalar chain of dele¬ 
gated line authority and the coordinated staff functions must 
be decentralized to the extent necessary to the ’’freedom to 
act” of division managers and other units. 

The term ’’coordinated decentralization” best describes 
this problem. Decentralization in itself is relatively simple. 
Delegation of authority is always easy. The problem then 
becomes the preservation of the central control. Coordination 
is likewise simple in an organization that is small or highly 
centralized. The combination of coordinated decentraliza¬ 
tion, however, calls for a carefully planned organization. 

This problem emphasizes the vital importance of complete 
definition of order. Delegation of authority can be seen 
clearly, coordination between functions in the central con¬ 
trol may develop through operating experience, but co¬ 
ordination from top to bottom in an organization with de¬ 
centralized operations cannot be attained by such informal 
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means. There are too many opportunities for confusion of 
policy, misunderstanding of authority and duty, unless the 
horizontal and scalar coordination, the relation between staff 
and line at each point, the line authority and the functional 
staff correlation are worked out so that they are clearly 
understood all through the decentralized operations. 

Horizontal Coordination 

The principles of organization establish one chain of 
line authority and one only. No clear and definite responsi¬ 
bility is attainable on any other basis. A single chain of 
authority, however, does not and should not mean a single 
line of contacts. Staff contacts that do not carry line author¬ 
ity should be organized in the same way that line authority 
is organized. A true horizontal coordination can be obtained 
only by such means. This is the lesson military organization 
offers to industry. 

Industry has already developed its own staff services. The 
next step is to organize these individual or departmental 
services into a coordinated staff service. Such a service must 
be horizontal in relation to the corresponding line authority 
and scalar in its relation to all similar staff functions in the 
lower units. 

A scalar line demands as its adjunct a scalar staff, and the 
relations of the corresponding links in each chain are always 
the same. 

Coordinating Through Committees 

Staff coordination, as in military organization, must be 
both horizontal and scalar. In the industrial organization 
the usual and most workable method of securing horizontal 
coordination is through the committee system. Such bodies 
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have become familiar institutions at the central office of 
many large industrial organizations. These committees have 
one thing in common: they are staff functions, whose pur¬ 
pose is the coordination of policies. 

The supreme staff function, by whatever name it may be 
called, is the one in which is represented the head of each 
important function. It is directly advisory to the highest 
executive officer. The work of such a committee may closely 
resemble that of a general staff in modern armies. 

Scalar Staff Organization 

The same parallel applies to the scalar as well as to the 
horizontal phase of staff organization. We have noted that 
each unit in the army, down to a division, is a miniature of 
the higher units, with its own general staff. The same is 
becoming true of industrial organization. The local branch 
office or factory unit requires the same staff functions that 
are found at the central office. There is need for the co¬ 
ordination of these functions in a general staff service to 
the local manager. Also, in this case something else is needed. 

The heads of the staff in these local operations may be 
presumed to know more about local conditions than any¬ 
body else. Such knowledge, however, derived only from 
local conditions, though indispensable, is neither complete 
nor sufficient. It must be supplemented by a broader knowl¬ 
edge of the general plans and policies of the organization, 
without which no degree of local knowledge can achieve the 
proper perspective. 

For knowledge of this kind the local staff is dependent 
at all times on the staff services higher up. This necessity im¬ 
poses a scalar chain of advisory staff services, distinct from 
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the central chain of line authority yet always related to these 
line duties. 

The department staff official at the central office must, 
therefore, exercise a dual function. His first function is to 
advise his line chief. His second is to inform and advise the 
staff service corresponding to his own in the lower links 
of the scalar chain. 

To sum up the matter, this great problem of modern in¬ 
dustrial organization, which we have called coordinated de¬ 
centralization, demands for its solution that the scalar chain 
of line authority be supplemented by a staff service so organ¬ 
ized that it will infuse a unity of thought and doctrine 
throughout the whole organization. 

It should be noted here that unity of thought does not 
mean uniformity of thought. Machine-like thinking is no 
more efficient than machine-like action and its results may be 
as disastrous in business as they have often been in warfare. 
Unity of thought in organization means that everyone, what¬ 
ever his duties, shall be indoctrinated in the best thought of 
the organization, not as a finality but as a condition necessary 
to his own thinking and planning. Only such men can be 
safely trusted with the relative freedom of action essential 
in a decentralized organization. 

To insure its universality, the doctrine must flow through 
channels additional to the single line of command. Com¬ 
mands, when they come, are sure to be executed more intelli¬ 
gently in an organization infiltrated with informative and 
advisory staff services. 

Staff Authority 

One caution is necessary in connection with staff service, 
a caution enforced by all lessons of history. This refers to 
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the tendenq^ of staff functions to usurp line authority under 
certain conditions. This is illustrated by the history of the 
Roman senate in its gradual accumulation of legislative 
power. It is also evidenced by other cases both individual 
and collective in later history and could be further attested 
by many examples in modern industrial organizations. 

No efficiency in staff service can justify such a tendency, 
for the staff is, after all, an adhering function. It has its 
lawful place in organization only in so far as the collective 
wisdom of the counselors supplements the vision of the 
leader. This does not exclude the movement of staff service 
from the bottom upward, for it must be informative con¬ 
cerning those things that leadership should know. In the 
sphere of execution, however, its function is that of advice 
in conformity with plans, in order that the operation of the 
plans may be facilitated. Its duty, in short, is to interpret 
and thus strengthen the line. It becomes disruptive of or¬ 
ganized efficiency whenever it deviates from this purpose. 

Purpose of Staff 

Coordinated decentralization demands two things: first, 
the application of the principles of delegated authority so 
that the central control is coordinated with the necessary 
degree of operating initiative; second, the coordination of 
the corresponding informative and advisory staff service with 
each link in the chain of line authority. 

This solution carries with it the true coordination of all 
auxiliary services. The purpose of such services may be ex¬ 
pressed in the word "facilitation.” The function of the staff 
attached to the central authority is to facilitate the making 
of plans; that of the staffs attached to the subordinate opera¬ 
tions, to facilitate their execution. Whenever staff service 
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ceases to facilitate, when it begins to obstruct, delay, retard, 
and hamper, it is unjust to blame the staff. Reforming the 
staff as a remedy would be as unscientific as treating a symp¬ 
tom in medical practice. 

The real trouble lies back of the staff, in the way the 
principle of line delegation is applied. If this system is out 
of balance, the adhering staff functions are bound to be out 
of balance which means that they are not properly cor¬ 
related with the corresponding line responsibilities. The 
true service of facilitation requires the direct adhesion of 
every advisory function to the operation to which it pertains. 

The problem involves consideration of the suitable degree 
of staff independence from the corresponding line authority 
and the importance of compulsory staff services. The nature 
of staff duties demands the protection of the staff adviser 
from the consequences of unpleasant or unpalatable counsel 
to the corresponding line authority, while the many decisions 
that must be made by the line authority may require the con¬ 
tinuous services of the staff. The neglect of staff counsel 
by line authorities and the prevalence of “yes men” in the 
staffs of many organizations bear witness to the importance 
of this feature of staff organization. 

Functional Correlation 

The final necessity in an industrial organization is junc¬ 
tional correlation. This, like decentralization, grows with the 
growth of the organized unit. 

Functional correlation means that every member of an 
organization must know his duties and, above all, their rela¬ 
tion to all surrounding duties. The neglect of this latter 
point frequently causes confusion in functional procedure. 
Not only is it a bar to efficiency, but it may be disruptive 
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of the harmony and destructive of the morale of the organ- 
iaation. 

Functional correlation, as the effectuating principle of or¬ 
ganization, constitutes the aim in the internal structure. This 
final form is determined by the principle of scalar line dele¬ 
gation, which determines and assigns all functions. 

The final aim of functional correlation may require a 
longer or shorter scalar chain, or a larger or smaller staff. 
It may demand coordinated decentralization and a scalar 
arrangement of staff, but the principles of staff and line 
coordination are ever-present. Similarly, the doctrine may 
be simple or complex, the indoctrination easy or difiicult, but 
doctrine and discipline are essential. 

Common understanding, unity of doctrine, and orderly 
procedure release the dynamic power of the organization and 
add immeasurably to its operating effectiveness. 
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IHE ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF 
MODERN INDUSTRY 


T he principles of organization govern the entire social 
order as well as the internal operations of government 
and industry. Under a constitutional government, however, 
the cooperative operation of relatively independent units is a 
necessary element, and this fact has hitherto escaped clear 
definition. Consequently, the deviations from the principles of 
order occur most frequently in these elements. The relation of 
each group to society as a whole is determined by law, but 
their necessary contacts with each other are not so defined. 

In order to determine these relations it is necessary to go 
back to the common interest of society. This has been de¬ 
fined as the protection, or as it is frequently stated, the wel¬ 
fare of the citizen. From an economic standpoint this defi¬ 
nition of common interest is too general and the subject of 
too many conflicting interpretations. The definition must be 
economically specific, common to the citizens and expressive 
of their economic welfare. 

The answer is found in the imperative, universal, and con¬ 
tinuous necessity for consumption. All economic groups, or 
those with economic purposes, are related to each other 
through this common necessity. The administration of the 
intermediate and external problems of industry is based 
upon the relation of the industrial organization to this com¬ 
mon interest. Economically speaking, they are all in the 
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same boat, because they are all tied together by this factor. 
They must all suffer when the consumer is unable to exercise 
his consuming power. 

Contrary to the general impression held by the public, it is 
a dismal and tragic fact that the American industrial plant has 
been running at a rate far less than capacity. It is a long time 
since the offices and factories, the farms and shops in all quar¬ 
ters of the land, sent up the pleasant clamor of continuous 
useful activity. In spite of government spending, pump 
priming, agricultural adjustments and subsidies, economic 
planning, and other devices; in the face of untold wealth, 
ample supplies of idle capital, research, intelligent labor in 
abundance, and a rich market, we are still groping for the 
right way of putting them all to work. Indeed, the extension 
of governmental operation, activities of social bodies, com¬ 
plication of regulation and legal requirements, and the in¬ 
creased levy upon the national income for governmental costs, 
have added to the burdens resting upon industry, without 
providing either a solution or any sure indication of the 
direction in which a solvent should be sought. 

The problems of industry are no longer primarily those 
of internal organization, production, and distribution. Im¬ 
portant as these are, the greater difficulties are concerned 
with the economic probabilties, the adjustments to the social 
order, the relations with labor and government, and the 
attainment of a measure of future security. 

The capacity to deal with problems of producing and dis¬ 
tributing are notable. The production of better consumer 
values is continually going on. New materials and products 
are being invented. However, these are of little moment 
unless the same vision and ingenuity are applied to the 
broader problems of the social, political, and economic en- 
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vironment in which the industrial operations must<toe carried 
on. 

Administrators must now be concerned with the sphere 
of policy, with the general problem of fitting the particular 
industrial effort to its economic, political, and social environ¬ 
ment, with the total over-all investment approach, with the 
yearly budget, with the balancing of the general equities 
among clients, stockholders, and employees. 

Management can be entrusted with the sphere of action, 
with the day-to-day decisions relating to the carrying out 
of policies, with securing the best results for the industrial 
effort under such conditions as impose themselves upon it 
from month to month, with making a monthly profit, or, 
under extremely adverse conditions, with stopping loss at a 
mimimum. Finally, management can make the just decisions 
of the day’s problems relating to the equities of clients, stock¬ 
holders and employees. In short, administration must be 
concerned with the strategy of the industrial operation; 
management can take care of the tactics. 

The administration problems as distinguished from those 
of management can be classified in three groups: (i) the 
economic; relating to the general economic conditions and 
probabilties, the operations of supply and demand, and 
the strategy of pricing in relation to the conditions of the 
market; (2) the social, dealing with the relations with labor, 
trade groups, and consumer organizations; (3) the political, 
comprising the relations with municipal, state, and national 
governments. 

Economic Problems 

It may seem at first glance that the factors stated in the 
economic group are sufficiently determined by the relation 
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between fixed and variable costs, competitive and general 
conditions, and financial requirements to be hardly in the 
category of a problem in strategy in the broad sense we have 
suggested. The answer is that if idle plant, unemployed 
labor, and starved markets will not accommodate themselves 
to the mathematics of the business, the strategy must operate 
the other way round. Idle plant is a losing proposition in 
operation and value, unemployed labor is a heavy liability, 
directly or indirectly, and markets are starved because they 
cannot, not because they will not, buy. Unless the strategy 
of administration considers the market position, plans to 
bring the operation forward to the maximum probabilities 
of production, and relegates the matter of short-period cost 
distribution to its proper place as a secondary element in the 
total appraisal, the prospect of regaining a normal measure 
of activity is deferred. 

The problem of economic strategy obviously requires a 
thorough comprehension of economic laws, particularly the 
law of supply and demand and its workings. For the admin¬ 
istrator of industry a knowledge of economics is far more 
practical than the ability to appraise an advertising cam¬ 
paign. Profit is not something that can be wholly determined 
by the cost accountant, valuable as his work may be in 
other directions. Profit is the result of consumption, and this 
is governed by economic laws just as the orderly operation 
of an organization is governed by the principles of organ¬ 
ization. The fact that even the largest companies in industry 
are only links in an extended chain emphasizes the prime 
necessity for a sound comprehension of the workings of 
economic law as a requisite of good administration. 

The policy of the individual organization not only must 
adjust itself to the general economic conditions and proba- 
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bilities, but it must develop its strategy so that this adjust¬ 
ment will result in bettering its own condition in relation to 
them. 

Social Problems 

Legislative successes of the various pressure groups, have 
brought into the spotlight the intermediate problems with 
which the industrial administrator is faced. The conflicting 
tendencies of these groupings and their political and economic 
influence upon the future of free enterprise, either directly or 
through their effect upon the consumer, are important enough 
to merit broad and careful study of their aims and purposes in 
relation to industry and the social body. All these organiza¬ 
tions affect industry for better or for worse. Some of the effects 
are immediate, others accumulate slowly, but it is important 
to make the correct appraisal of their relation to the future of 
the organization. 

There is grave danger that these occupational and trade 
groupings organized horizontally through industries or the 
social body will act as a disruptive force on the individual 
industrial organization, unless the administrative action can 
be wisely exerted in relation to them. Such bodies are usually 
conducted for protective purposes and do not consider any¬ 
thing on a broader base than the limited interest of the 
group and the immediate future. Even though their actions 
acquire an apparent immediate value, the longer effect and 
the wider repercussions may be disruptive in relation to the 
total industrial welfare and consequently dangerous to the 
individual organization. 

These outside groups tend to separate the mutual inter¬ 
ests within the industrial unit, which are fundamentally 
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vertical, and substitute for them interorganization doctrines 
allied to horizontal interests. They often promote allegiances 
external to the individual organization and weaken the uni¬ 
fying effect of the internal doctrine. 

Relation with Other Industrial Organizations 

The relation of the industrial organization to the other 
links in the interdependent industrial operations demands 
adequate consideration. Distribution is not only the prime 
industrial problem, but it requires the cooperative action 
of a number of independent units, held together only by 
their mutual necessities. Recent extensions of legislative 
action in this field have demonstrated that much work re¬ 
mains to be done with this part of the industrial process. 

This problem includes the relation of consumer prices to 
the cost of the various functional requirements in the dis¬ 
tributing chain, the problem of too much total cost and 
not enough compensation for individual links, the question 
of "fair trade practices,” and the laws of supply and de¬ 
mand. Each link in the distributive chain is related to the 
others by strong ties of mutual interest which wise adminis¬ 
tration will undertake to study, both in themselves and in 
their relation to the whole economic environment. 

Enough has been suggested to demonstrate the importance 
of administration in industry as distinguished from manage¬ 
ment and the necessity of effecting a more deliberate separa¬ 
tion of the administrative and management functions. The 
nature of these problems of administration makes their study 
and appraisal more difficult, and they demand time, effort, 
and research along somewhat different lines from those 
demanded by the problems of management. None of them 
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can be safely neglected or subordinated to the day-to-day 
work; all of .them press for solution. 

These problems constitute a challenge to industry. Prog¬ 
ress in accomplishment is always rewarded by new and wider 
responsibilities. What industry has done is the ground for 
what it must do. Its accomplishments are there for all to 
see and understand. What it faces is the extension of the 
same energy, study, and capacity to the wider fields of ad¬ 
ministration. 

The industrial administrator must bring to these broader 
problems as clear a perspective as he now applies to plans 
for production and distribution. If this is done and the in¬ 
dustrial administrator demonstrates the same genius in this 
field that he has applied to the industrial development, there 
need be no fear of the future relations between industry, 
government, and society. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


T he spread of industry and the speed with which the 
diverse functions multiplied, brought new problems at 
each step. The growing complexity induced men engaged in 
the same occupations to band together for mutual improve¬ 
ment and protection or to right grievances. The programs of 
these associations and their relations with the industrial or¬ 
ganization were largely matters of trial and error. They 
evolved from the settlement of acute questions as they arose, 
and the gradual development of objectives in more definite 
form. These organizations drew their members on an occu¬ 
pational basis from many industrial units and developed poli¬ 
cies in accordance with their own immediate interests. 

The most important of these are the labor organizations. 
The problem presented by their development is one of the 
most difficult of those facing the industrial administrator 
today. Within half a century, from the beginning of the in¬ 
dustrial age, the conflicts arising out of the differences be¬ 
tween capital and labor had fostered theories that such con¬ 
flict was fundamental to the system, and the only way to 
solve it was to change the entire system. In spite of the 
amazing progress in the volume and variety of goods avail¬ 
able for the individual consumer, and all that has been ac¬ 
complished for the benefit of mankind, this problem has 
grown with the development of industry. The problem is 
not only far from solution today, but the outlook is not 
encouraging. 
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The genius for invention, organization, and operation 
characteristic of industrial growth was rarely devoted to 
the study of the human beings by and for whom the indus¬ 
trial structure was developed. 

Insufficient attention was given to the industrial unit of 
organization, as such, or to the mutual interests that held this 
organization together. The problem was examined from the 
general social standpoint and the perennial conflict between 
the owners and the workers was assumed as a continuous 
and necessary state of its operation. Such an assumption 
fostered the theory of a collective state of industry, operated 
for and by society as a whole, as a natural sequence, and this 
assumption is the center of all radical economic theories. 

Foundation of Industrial Structure 

That there is any inherent necessity for conflict between 
capital and labor in industry is inconceivable in the light of 
the principles reiterated in this book. That the prevailing con¬ 
flict must be resolved, if private enterpise is to continue in 
the future, is evident from the current trend of events. 

Students and writers on the subject have been concerned 
mainly with the sociological aspects and have neglected the 
position of the individual industrial organization, as the 
foundation stone of the industrial structure. Upon it rests 
the entire existence of the individual. It is the only form of 
organization responsible for a definite part of the process 
of creating, producing, distributing, and servicing useful 
material wealth. Its members, whether rank-and-file workers, 
managers, administrators, or owners, are associated through 
the common objective of profitable service. Their income 
derives from the proficiency of this association in attaining 
the objective. 
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The entire structure of industry is nothing more than an 
aggregation of these individual industrial organizations, each 
devoted to a section of the work of providing consumable 
goods, each one loosely coordinated with the rest by the 
mutual necessities and the corrective effects of competition. 

The mutual necessities of cooperative work, orderly dis¬ 
cipline, common objective, and livelihood receive their most 
tangible expression within the confines of the individual 
unit. 

The fundamental necessity for a measure of unity within 
this organization is shown by the fact that, unless it arises 
through the action of owners, administrators, and man¬ 
agers, it is imposed by outside forces. The practical regimen¬ 
tation of industry under the dictatorships has been based upon 
the thesis that voluntary order could not be secured, and 
this order had to be imposed by political authority. This 
action proves not only the essential necessity of unity within 
the industrial organization, but its importance to society. 
The dictatorships have not destroyed the individual units; 
they have been unified by the hand of a higher authority. 

This does not prove that the conflict cannot be resolved 
through the voluntary action of the various interests. That, 
in fact, is the problem to be solved by the industrial ad¬ 
ministrator. Can private industry attain the measure of es¬ 
sential unity within the individual organization, or will it be 
necessary for government to lay its hand upon the industrial 
process and determine the measures that shall be adopted.? 

Divided Loyalties 

The problem that industry is facing in this respect has 
reached the point where it challenges the whole system of 
private enterprise in this country. At present the members of 
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the individual industrial organi2ations, who should be de. 
voted to the work of providing material values for consump’ 
tion, are divided among themselves, and frequently give 
allegiance to some outside group. Such loyalty is often 
specific, definite, and thoroughly ingrained, as in the union. 

Since the growth of administration as a profession, and 
under pressure of more acute social demand, the deficiencies 
are being slowly corrected. Meantime, there is insufficient 
understanding of the prime necessity for an adequate 
measure of unity within the industrial organization and how 
that unity can be attained. 

Industry faces the portentous fact that large numbers of 
the working members are more interested in their affiliation 
with labor organizations than they are in the companies for 
whom they work. These labor organizations pretend to take 
the responsibility of protecting their compensation and con¬ 
ditions of labor, but they are not responsible for the creation 
of useful material values, which the worker needs, nor for 
the efficiency of the individual organization in the perform¬ 
ance of this task. Here is a state of continual conflict, arising 
not out of inherently conflicting interests, but out of the ex¬ 
ercise of power without the acceptance of corresponding 
responsibilities. 

Tendency to Tyranny 

Power without responsibility always engenders tyranny in 
any sphere of human activity. The exercise of power without 
the acceptance of responsibility is in fact essentially tyranni¬ 
cal. Thus, the old tyranny of the owners, who exercised their 
power over human beings without accepting the full re¬ 
sponsibilities, has been replaced by another form of tyranny. 
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the irresponsible exercise of labor union power over the in¬ 
dustrial process. 

No sound system can be maintained unless the authority 
and the responsibility are coordinated. If the conflict is to be 
settled by compromise and no definition of mutual and sepa¬ 
rate responsibilities can be attained, the position of the indus¬ 
trial organization as an independent operating unity will 
become untenable and the system will be radically changed. 
The extended action of the government in this sphere is evi¬ 
dence of the latter trend. 

How, then, can we apply the principles of organization to 
the solution of this difiicult problem? 

Coordination in Industry 

The principle of coordination has been reiterated through¬ 
out this work. The coordination within the industrial organi¬ 
zation is a prior condition to any effective coordination be¬ 
tween members of different organizations and between the 
organizations themselves. The work of the individual indus¬ 
trial unit is the fundamental ground upon which the move¬ 
ment of all industry is based. If there is conflict within the 
industrial unit, such conflict will become more not less intense 
as a general struggle develops between labor unions and ad¬ 
ministrative groups. 

This prior coordination can be fully established and main¬ 
tained only when faith in the leadership and the under¬ 
standing of the duties is deeply ingrained. 

No outside interest displaces, for the soldier, his devotion 
to military doctrine. He may be a member of other organiza¬ 
tions, but these are secondary and unrelated or subordinate 
to his military duties. Above all, he would be a traitor to his 
military allegiance if he joined any organization whose ob- 
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jectives were subversive of the military doctrine. Nothing 
can attain the place of the creed for the member of a church. 
Membership in other organizations he may accept, if they 
involve neither heresy nor conflicting dogma. 

Applied practically, this means that the authority, duties, 
and responsibilities involved in the cooperative work of the 
industrial organization must be so clearly understood that 
each member will feel secure, be inspired to action, and be 
devoted and loyal to the common cause. 

Under such conditions collective bargaining would begin, 
where it should do its work, with the collective agreement 
among the members of the same industrial organization. 
Without such agreement the general collective bargain de¬ 
veloped from an outside organization settles nothing. Out of 
such blanket action arise as many injustices as are corrected 
thereby and the settlement of one issue is but the basis for 
the raising of new ones. 

Similarly this individual industrial organization which we 
have envisaged would arrange its own definition of wages 
and hours and conditions of operation, because the members 
would rather trust each other than some remote politician 
or labor leader. 

Functions of Associations 

In such a state of industry, labor unions, management asso¬ 
ciations, and the like would fulfill important advisory func¬ 
tions in the interchange of information on organization prac¬ 
tices and policies, so that each could bring to bear on the 
internal problems the best thought on the subject. 

Such groups would discharge for general industry the func¬ 
tions of information and advice carried out by the staff of 
the industrial organization. They would aid in the indoctrina- 
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tion of the recalcitrant minority. The interdependence of all 
industrial units in the service of better living would be clari¬ 
fied and emphasized by their efforts. 

Stability of Membership 

However, no such condition can be attained, unless some 
of the traditional concepts of the organization of the indus¬ 
trial unit are remarkably changed. 

If we consider the industrial organization as consisting of 
members whose principal lifework is the carrying out of 
the common purpose of the group, then it is obvious that no 
stability can be secured if membership is of so little merit 
that it is not worth even a reasonable continuity. 

Some industrial organizations are as unstable in their per¬ 
sonnel as the group of passengers on one of those steamers 
that leave London for the Far East with ports of call at 
Gibraltar, Port Said, Suez, Port Sudan, Aden, Colombo, and 
Sydney. At every port some of the passengers disembark and 
new passengers come aboard. "Here today and gone tomor¬ 
row”—for the individual certainly does not develop coher¬ 
ence within the group, and no group can be developed into 
an organization unless coherence is made possible by at 
least a reasonably continual relationship. 

The classically strong organizations of state, church, and 
army have made good use of this element of stability of mem¬ 
bership. In industry, union labor leaders have made excellent 
use of the presumption of continual relationship between the 
union man and the union, and accordingly they have often 
been able to challenge effectively the natural leadership of 
management. Union leaders at least presume to accept re¬ 
sponsibility for the continual welfare of the man. The accept- 
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ance of responsibility of course generates authority, and 
authority endows leadership. 

Management in industry, on the other hand, has made too 
little presumption of a continual relationship between the 
industrial organization and the employee. Management has 
hired and fired its wage earners on an hourly basis, and its 
salaried employees on a weekly or monthly basis. And these 
short units of time reflect rather accurately the amount of 
presumption that has existed in industrial organization gen¬ 
erally as to continuity of relationship. 

Compensation Requirements 

Another grave weakness of the present industrial organiza¬ 
tion is the insecurity of compensation and the inadequate 
basis on which its discussion rests. It is a justifiable criticism 
that the only form of organization directly concerned with 
the maintenance of material existence has been the prime of¬ 
fender in neglecting the material existence of its own mem¬ 
bers. The church, army, government, and social organiza¬ 
tions are all prepared to take care of the member who is 
overtaken by hard luck, but industry has too seldom accepted 
any of this obligation. There can be little strength or cohesion 
in an organization that leaves its members to shift for them¬ 
selves at each period of difficulty. The movement toward 
widespread relief and unemployment insurance on a national 
scale shows the tendency to make demands upon industry in 
any direction where it neglects its own responsibilities. 

Collective Bargaining 

Collective bargaining is no new idea. It found its first ex¬ 
pression in Great Britain in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. It is one of the tenets of the labor union creed. In 
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fact, the doctrine itself was founded on the idea that it was 
necessary to wrest from the owner a greater share in the 
reward for productive utility. The whole union movement 
was developed in its main tenets before the sense of social 
responsibility was highly developed and when the modern 
profession of management, as distinct from ownership, was 
unknown. 

Under this tradition an irreconcilable difference is presup¬ 
posed in every element of the negotiation. Capital and labor, 
and now management and labor, sit around a table to attempt 
a compromise between inherently conflicting doctrines. The 
traditional tenets preclude any agreement. The most that can 
be hoped for is an armistice that will permit the weary com¬ 
batants to recover strength before another trial is under¬ 
taken. Whether in Great Britain or the United States, the pro¬ 
cedure is the same, as it has been for years, except that 
violence is not so common and the acceptance of arbitration 
more frequent. 

Deciding Factor—the Consumer 

It is all very well for management and labor to sit around 
the table and set rates that are mutually agreeable, at the 
moment. The deciding factor is not this agreement, but 
what the consumer will do about it. Unless he will buy the 
goods at the price, the arrangement between management 
and labor will mean nothing. The men will still be unem¬ 
ployed, capital will not earn its keep, and management will 
be displaced. 

In the history of this collective bargaining, however, the 
consumer has been left to cool his heels in the anteroom 
without any voice in the aflFair at all. The law of supply and 
demand, which is another way of saying that prices must ac- 
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commodate themselves to the consumer market, is customarily 
ignored. If the labor rates are too high, the costs too high, 
and the prices too high, the product cannot be sold and the 
plant will be closed. 

There is little use in having so-called harmony between 
management or capital, on one side, and labor, on the other, 
if such harmony is secured at the expense of diminishing or 
destroying the market for the goods. These goods are the 
product of men’s labor and, unless the product can be sold, 
the labor cannot be paid. That this can be accomplished 
through intelligent recognition of the law of supply and 
demand is evidenced by the fact that high rates of wages are 
paid in some of the industries that have been successful in 
meeting the demands of the market. 

Qdlective bargaining was pushed forward as a slogan in 
this country several years ago, and it is discussed as though it 
were a principle or panacea. However, unless such bargaining 
results in intelligent adjustment of wages and hours to the 
varying conditions in the operation of supply and demand, it 
is doomed to failure—not because of theoretical belief in or 
opposition to it as a social instrument, but because the con¬ 
sumer will kill it if the goods are too high in price and he is 
unwilling to buy. 

Mutual Interest—the Consumer 

Capital, management, and labor are dependent on the 
universal consumer. They live on him and when he quits 
buying they are all "out of luck.” Yet the whole conception 
of collective bargaining entirely neglects this point. It is 
vitally important, however, to the future well-being of indus¬ 
trial organization. 

From the consumer’s standpoint, there is no such thing as 
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an industry. If the Jones Company can satisfy him, he will 
continue to buy Jones’ products regardless of what happens to 
the other industrial relatives. Capital, management, and labor 
at the Jones works are interested, in reality, in the Jones 
business. If they can keep the business healthy by their co¬ 
operative endeavours, they not only secure their own incomes, 
but show the importance of this unity. This is where the 
agreement between management and labor should start, and 
where it would start if the mutual dependence upon the the 
consumer were recognized for its vital reality. 

Unity—a Prior Necessity 

Here then, is the prime challenge to industry. How can in¬ 
dustry acquire and maintain a loyalty between leaders and 
workers within the industrial organization now accorded in 
many cases to outsiders.^ How can this industrial organiza¬ 
tion regain its position as the fundamental unitary form in 
the system of private enterprise ? 

That this challenge is no figure of speech is evidenced by 
the strong trend during recent years toward government regu¬ 
lation and control and the obvious further possibilities in this 
direction. 

Unity cannot be accomplished adequately by compromises 
between different groups owing their allegiance to conflicting 
and antagonistic doctrines. None of these groups is respon¬ 
sible, as such, for the provision of the necessary goods for 
consumption. Their power, as it is brought to bear on each 
other and on the industrial organization, is disruptive of the 
unity necessary for maximum service. It is to that degree 
tyrannical. The essential demand for unity within the indus¬ 
trial organization is lost sight of, its necessity as a basis 
for industrial efficiency neglected. The condition of conflict^ 
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is perpetuated and the advent of regimentation encouraged. 

The principles of organization applied to this problem 
show that unity within the industrial organization is a prior 
necessity to peaceful collaboration between management and 
labor. Wages and hours can be most effectively settled in the 
individual organization in harmony with prices on the goods 
that will sell them and provide continuous employment. 

If justice is recognized as the moral principle and profit 
as the practical objective of organization for material wel¬ 
fare, the conflict can be resolved through the mutual in¬ 
terests. This begins with the individual organization and 
spreads outward. Unless we can be just and cooperate in the 
smaller, we are not likely to achieve these results in the 
larger spheres. 

The solution of the labor problem lies in this direction, not 
in the struggle for dominance characteristic of prevailing 
conditions. 



XXIV 


THE EXTERNAL PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY 

T he external problems of the industrial organization are 
becoming more and more important. Other organiza¬ 
tions, in and out of industry, press upon the industrial unit 
with their power and demands. These organizations divide 
themselves roughly into three groups: the competitive, the 
social, and the governmental. 

The competitive units in the same and associated industries 
have necessities for cooperation in their struggles for the 
market; the relation among them is a problem for the 
administrator. 

Collective action of the whole industry may be demanded 
by outside circumstances in other industries or in the social or 
governmental sphere. The relation between this collective 
unity and the freedom of action required in the competitive 
field constitutes another administrative problem. 

The power of social bodies, farm organizations, and con¬ 
sumer groups and their growing attention to economic mat¬ 
ters is emphasizing the relation between the industrial 
organization and the general social order. As most of these 
organizations attempt to influence government, and as gov¬ 
ernment itself extends its activity further into the industrial 
sphere, the problem of governmental relations becomes the 
key to the relations with these other elements in society. The 
numerous parts of this problem may be generally grouped 
under those relating to money, taxes, regulatory industrial 
law, and social enactments affecting industry. 


aoA 
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Government is the final authority and its enactments must 
be obeyed. The last appeal to the voters is the final appeal, 
and when the will of the people has been expressed, directly 
or through representatives, the day of discussion is over and 
the day of obedience begins. As a consequence, governmental 
action, its trend, and its relation to industrial organization, 
are of prime importance to the administrator, and consti^ 
tute the major part of his work of adjusting the industrial 
organization to its environment. 

Tfje Struggle for Power 

During the earlier days in this country, industry became the 
prime factor, the main attraction, and the best prospect for 
able men. Natural resources, incoming people, expanding 
movements held out alluring images to men of imagination, 
driving energy, stubborn persistence, and shrewd calculation. 
Industry rose to great power, spread its practical values rap¬ 
idly over the country, stimulated improvement for its own 
purposes, and extended its influence over politics. This one¬ 
sided condition of power eventually excited the political 
forces to the search for curbs and restraints. 

For a number of years the restraining tendency has been 
evident, and has been growing and accumulating as the po¬ 
litical power found itself. The swing of the pendulum has 
now reached the point where the political power tends to 
exercise its regulation and control, not for the sake of social 
order, but to displace the industrial power itself. 

All this was and is done in the name of the general interest. 
It has been the avowed aim, as a rule. Industry defended 
itself on this ground. Autocrats did the same. Divine right of 
kings was explained in similar terms, and the totalitarian 
states echo the theme. Furthermore, all human activities, 
whether individual or corporate, must be subject to law. 
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But laws, when made, ate subject to test. Are they really in 
the general interest, and if so, how is this general interest 
determined ? 

Under an absolute government this question is quickly 
answered. What the absolute authority determines is the gen¬ 
eral interest, and no other test can or need be made. In a 
country with a constitutional government, by and for the 
citizens, the test is the will of the majority. In the former 
case, the degree of regimentation is a matter of the dictator’s 
decision, from which there is no appeal; in the latter, the 
reality of appeal is of prime importance or the government 
may become tyrannical in the name of a majority. 

The protection of the citizen can be expanded to cover 
everything like a Mother Hubbard garment; the general in¬ 
terest is as elastic in definition as a rubber band. They are 
slender reeds on which to lean when constitutional govern¬ 
ment is in the balance. Something far more specific is needed 
to define the limits of governmental control agreeable with 
the operation of a constitutional government by its citizens. 

Citizenship—the Final Authority 

The representative form of government of this type is 
based upon the premise that all citizens meet on the common 
ground of citizenship as members of the nation and that the 
majority desire a sound basis for policy and action. Wealthy 
and poor, farmer and tenant, capitalist and worker are all 
equal as members of the nation—as citizens—with equal 
interest in the decision. The means of arriving at a majority 
decision are found in the system of political parties. When¬ 
ever democratic government fails to find the means for ade¬ 
quately expressing the majority will or loses adherence to the 
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common ground of citizenship, it becomes impotent or 
changes its character. 

However, a subtle danger has invaded modern constitu¬ 
tional government. The development of innumerable social, 
industrial, and occupational groups has led to the continuous 
demand for favors at the hands of the government, protec¬ 
tion from the competition of other groups, and privileges at 
the expense of the general citizenry. Rarely is it presumed 
that such laws are in the interests of a majority of citizens. 
In fact, one outstanding aspect is the frankness with which 
these demands are made for confessed minorities. 

The habit of legislative investigation is no longer related 
to citizenship, as such, but to the organized power of the 
''pressure groups,” who are able to threaten the politician 
with their potential capacity to influence votes. The consid¬ 
eration of these groups as the real voices of the voters, and 
the common interest of citizenship as a negligible factor, have 
gripped legislator and constituent alike and moved the op' 
eration of government far from the original conception of the 
constitutional form. 

The resulting tendencies menace constitutional govern¬ 
ment just as surely as the confusion of political parties. In 
fact, the danger is greater. The confusion of political parties 
is visible, the chaos obvious; whereas this other does not dis¬ 
turb the outer form, and its accumulated results pass un¬ 
noticed until the damage is almost irreparable. 

The "economic planners” propose to resolve the confusion 
by putting the hands of the government more definitely in 
control of the industrial operation. Regardless of the preser¬ 
vation of the legislative form, this tendency is disruptive of 
constitutional government, demands further regimentation 
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and makes the position of private enterprise finally untenable. 

We must rescue the fundamental basis of citizenship from 
the heap of special interests, pressure groups, social isms, 
and conflicting enactments under which it is buried, and 
restore it as the real measure of legislative value. 

What measures can be adopted by which to appraise these 
laws and proposals? What is the economic interest that is 
common to all citizens, whether manager, owner, farmer, 
ironworker, publisher, proofreader, clerk, or accountant ? Cer¬ 
tainly not their occupation, vested interest, or business. No, it 
must be wider than that. It must be common to all who vote. 
Only thus can it merit the statement "general interest” or the 
defensive term "protection.” 

Common Economic Interest 

Every citizen is a consumer and, speaking in terms of eco¬ 
nomics, this is the most important interest which the citizens 
of the nation have in common. This is the economical welfare 
of the citizen that the government must protect. There is only 
one majority—the consumer', all other economic classifications 
represent minorities. If the citizen is not protected as a con¬ 
sumer and he finally wakes up to the fact, the government will 
be changed. All other occupational, industrial, agricultural, 
and social interests of an economic character are subordinate 
to and supported by the consumption of the individual citi¬ 
zen. Laws to control production, arrange wages and hours, 
tax, and deal with currency are all valuable as they benefit 
the citizen as consumer, and detrimental as they reduce his 
ability to consume. 

Groups within the population, organized for special social 
or industrial purposes, have a definite value in the operation 
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of our constitutional government. Their function is to ad¬ 
vise and inform the government about the desires of their 
members on matters affecting them as minorities of the citi¬ 
zenry. The right to be heard is an essential element in consti¬ 
tutional government and all minorities possess this right, as 
well as the individual citizen. 

However, whenever such groups use their power over votes 
to determine legislation and force the government to enact 
laws they are acting tyrannically. Medical, bar, and peace 
associations, industrial, labor, farm, and other groups are 
valuable as long as they confine their efforts to informa¬ 
tion and advice. When they carry their power into the prepa¬ 
ration and determination of legislation they are a detriment. 
Government, when it submits to this pressure, is guilty of 
twisting law into control at the behest of a minority. 

The history of the past twenty years provides much mate¬ 
rial for disturbance, when we examine the degree to which 
we have departed from the constitutional conception of a 
government by and for the people as expressed in the will of 
the majority. We are threatened with impotency and regi¬ 
mentation, not because anybody wants it, but because the 
operation of government has been warped from the true 
principles of organization. The staff groups have usurped au¬ 
thority until many laws are little more than bones thrown first 
to one and then to another of the growling minorities peren¬ 
nially concerned with consolidating their privileges, increasing 
their power, and securing further favors. 

The citizens in their common interest as consumers always 
suffer. Time-tested principles, visible over centuries, are of 
no importance, experiments are undertaken blithely on purely 
expedient grounds, theories are expounded regardless of ex- 
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perience, and the struggle for power produces its ancient 
result of confusion and chaos. 

What are the main factors that must be considered in ap¬ 
praising economic law in relation to the citizens as consumers, 
the principal common ground of economic interest.^ 

Money 

The introduction of money as a problem of industrial or¬ 
ganization may seem a little farfetched, but national and 
governmental practices in money matters exert a fundamental 
influence on all industrial operations. Their determination 
as matters of political expediency presents to the future of 
industry major hazards that demand the interest of the gen¬ 
eral industrial administrator. 

Money is the universal solvent by which complicated trans¬ 
fers are put into simple, comparable mathematical form. 
When the solvent itself becomes uncertain, weaker or stronger 
as political expediency decides, the innumerable transactions 
of industry are thrown into doubt and disorder. 

This is not a subject for casual experiment but for tested 
principles. If, in the United States, we are to be plagued with 
further monetary experiments, the dire effects on industry 
will be widespread. The industrial administrator has no more 
important problem to face. 

'Taxation 

Taxation invades every operation and affects every indus¬ 
trial activity. No problem of the relation of government to 
industry needs more study. 

Every citizen pays his full share of the cost of government. 
This is a direct or indirect reduction of his capacity to buy 
his food, clothing, and shelter. All costs, including all taxes. 
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increase the price of the goods. Briefly stated, the consumer’s 
pocket is drained the least when taxes are levied on the 
final residue, the net income of individuals and industry, 
and not by the imposition of levies during the course of the 
movement. The consumer benefits further when the opera¬ 
tions of government are confined to the minimum demanded 
for national defense and the maintenance of social order. 
Industry, living directly on the consumer, is keenly aware of 
the effect of crushing taxes on the consumption of goods. 
The politician is less conscious of the results. His income 
is not so directly dependent on the consumer’s buying power, 
and the effect of the burden he imposes is never rapid enough 
to jeopardize seriously the next election. Pressure groups are 
not much concerned, because what their demands add to 
the total is regarded as negligible. Each new demand is con¬ 
sidered only a small per cent additional, but every little bit 
added to the burden finally breaks the consumer’s back. 

Especially pernicious are punitive taxes. In the constitu¬ 
tional form of government, punishment should be reserved 
for criminals and enemies. Taxes are the contributions of 
the citizen to the support of the government, his representa¬ 
tives. Paying taxes is a duty of citizenship as the old tithes 
were a requirement of church membership. Punishment for 
infraction of the law is required, but punitive taxation is 
a retaliation for disagreement, not a punishment for law¬ 
breakers. 

The record of tax load is portentous. It weighs more and 
more heavily upon the industrial operation. Each tax levied 
at each step in the process passes its accumulated weight on 
to the consumer in the double drain of more costly goods and 
less valuable effort. The widespread impression that seems 
to prevail among pressure groups and population alike, that 
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taxes do not invade every pocket and that governmental 
money does not have to be earned, is probably the most 
vicious of all modern delusions. Misled by the mirage, the 
consumer buries his future economic welfare in the desert 
sands of governmental control. 

In this matter the industrial administrator and the citi¬ 
zen meet on the common ground of intimate mutual interest. 
Industry lives off the consumer and, in turn, the consumer 
lives on industry, and both need relief from crushing and 
unnecessary taxation. 

Regulatory Law 

Volumes of law affecting industrial practices have been 
accumulated. In addition to the laws themselves, the de¬ 
cisions of quasi-judicial bureaus and of the courts must be 
taken into account. 

The problems they create cannot be recited, let alone 
discussed. Some of them, such as building codes and health 
measures, are based upon the social protection of the citizen. 
In such cases, however, they may actually operate against his 
best interest; because they are not modified to take advantage 
of practical improvements. Others are fundamentally eco¬ 
nomic although enacted with a social objective. Such laws, 
however laudable in aim, frequently overlook the common 
interest. 

They are based frequently upon the demands of groups 
and not upon their relation to the individual consumer. They 
may enhance the power of one group and restrict another, 
but they do not necessarily serve the citizen’s welfare just 
because the purpose is laudable and the restriction valuable 
in some cases. They may, in fact, create as many injustices 
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as they correct—as blanket restrictions are likely to do— 
unless the discretion of the administrator amounts almost to 
genius and he is permitted the requisite latitude. 

So far as recent history is concerned, the last twenty years 
have witnessed many experimental ventures in the attempt 
by regulatory law to correct price unbalances, protect the 
laborer, restrict the employer, punish the recalcitrant, and 
provide a measure of security. That the problem is any 
nearer solution may be doubted. That the laws themselves 
are contradictory and destructive of one another is obvious. 

Principles of Organization and Constitutional Government 

Monetary experiments based upon political expediency 
affect all the present and obscure all the future transactions 
of industry. Regulatory laws produce rigidities in the 
industrial operation tending to reduce the capacity for 
adjustment to the consumer’s requirements, and the sum of 
demand. 

Excessive taxes discourage distribution, reduce the con¬ 
sumer’s purchasing power, and take so much of his income 
that he is working for the government more and more weeks 
in the year, to the detriment of his standard of living. 

The principles of organization applied to constitutional 
government show that the citizen is the final authority, who 
exercises this right through the majority choice of representa¬ 
tive and policy. To these representatives is delegated the au¬ 
thority to plan the laws in accordance with the approved 
policy. 

Legislation so planned is presumed to be based on the 
common interest of citizenship as determined by this ma¬ 
jority. However, individual citizens or minorities represent¬ 
ing them possess at all times the right to be heard. Further, 
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they even owe a duty to provide the staff function of informa¬ 
tion and advice. 

The evolution of this right to be heard into the power to 
determine, through the growth of pressure groups, is an 
usurpation of authority. Ginsequently, it is tyrannical and a 
danger to the operation of constitutional government. 

Social laws should be enacted only on the grounds of the 
common interest of citizenship and a clear mandate of a 
majority. Economic laws, whether they deal with money, 
methods of taxation, or regulation or control of industry, 
should be passed only on the grounds of the common inter¬ 
est of the citizens as consumers. 

The task of the industrial administrator in his relations 
with the government includes the appraisal on this basis of 
all proposals affecting industry. His work must not be clouded 
by his own adherence to any of the groups, nor diminished 
by the relation of a proposal to his self-interest. Not only 
his right, but his duty to the future of our government de¬ 
mands the exercise of all his vigor, capacity, and leadership 
in illuminating the consequences of such propositions. 

There is needed a fearless application of the principles 
of organization as the means of establishing just relations 
between constitutional government and industry. Govern¬ 
ment and industry should meet on this common ground: 
government should protect the consumer and industry should 
serve him. A public understanding should be created of the 
consequences that follow deviation from these principles. 
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THE PRESENT CHALLENGE TO LEADERSHIP 

T he struggle for economic rehabilitation and for "peace 
and quiet” since V-J day is a tribute to the resilience, 
the courage, the indomitable spirit, and the fiber of American 
citizens. There has been much to exhaust their patience. 

Probably the gravest symptom at present is a form of mental 
disease which seems to have spread throughout our country; 
some outgrowth of our trying to be too smart, a flaunting of 
all previous human experience, a presumption that the experi¬ 
ences of the generations before us with similar problems are 
worth nothing, a detachment from and contempt for reality. 
This mental disease—"smart-aleckism” we might call it— 
has permeated America in a mysterious, insidious way. 

One of its symptoms is shown in the way it influences men 
who become infected with its virus. They subject themselves 
to none of the responsibility or discipline that must be ac¬ 
cepted by one who presumes to pose as an authority in any 
sphere of thought or action—the discipline that impels such 
a person to search for and know the principles in that area, 
the universal factors that have been discovered and applied 
by previous generations. 

We have been sitting up with a deluge of words poured 
into the public prints and over the radio, fiercely prescribing 
"quack” proposals for better health in economics, industry, 
and government. Many of the speakers talk as though men 
had just discovered these problems of how to earn their 
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bread and live reasonably in peace with one another. An 
utter contempt is shown on every hand for the economic les¬ 
sons of history, for the laws of economic behavior, for the 
painful and priceless lessons learned by previous generations 
of men as they sweated their living from this earth. 

Our government has undertaken the most revolutionary 
ch^inges in the economic relationships of government to indus¬ 
try and agriculture. These changes were based on new theories 
in political economy. How tragic, that these theories were 
not held up more definitely against a background of experi¬ 
ence and observation before they were concreted into legisla¬ 
tion that controverted economic laws. 

We need no change in our traditional American social or 
economic ideology. As a result of our observations of the 
various schemes tried out throughout the world during past 
generations, and arising out of either bloody or bloodless 
revolutions, we are convinced that the American traditional 
scheme of government and economy, with all its failings, is 
far better than anything that is in promise in any country 
abroad. We believe that our traditional ideas of government 
provide the best basis for economic welfare, and that actually 
we could have a higher standard of living in our country if we 
would play the game according to the American ideals that 
operated so vigorously prior to the time when we began 
moving in the direction of state socialism by encouraging the 
government to accept too many of our economic and social 
responsibilities. 

These present-day economic problems are huge and com¬ 
plicated, but so is a ioo,ooo-horsepower steam-electric or 
hydroelectric power plant. Such a power plant is a symbol of 
the whole background of scientific knowledge, orderly dis¬ 
cipline of thought, and studious method that has been built 
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Up during the past generation as a basis for our rapidly ac¬ 
celerated industrial evolution. 

Meantime, great progress could be made by a clearer 
understanding on the part of our leaders of the laws of 
supply and demand, of production and distribution, of what 
purchasing capacity really is and what creates it, and what 
real wages are. If we could create some common understand¬ 
ing of the simple and fundamental laws of economics and 
then take steps to have these broadcast and reasonably 
understood, we could make a happy land of America in a 
short time. We have the natural resources; we have an ener¬ 
getic and intelligent people; science and engineering have 
made the instruments of production and distribution avail¬ 
able for raising our standard of living rapidly. But we still 
have to get on with organizing ourselves to use these instru¬ 
ments to better economic advantage. 

If we look on organization simply as a medium for the 
efficient movement of masses of men toward the goals to 
which they aspire, and if we see as the really creative ex¬ 
pression in such movements not the purpose itself, but 
rather the very joy of its pursuit, then we may still hope that 
the study and application of these principles will help these 
men on their way. This has been the inspiration for our set¬ 
ting forth in this book the principles of organization. 
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